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1 5 Washington conference to raise “the | 

tial |sudject of leased territories and ures Prime Minister's Decision to | 
' — — Kwangcbau-waa, ‘Dissolve Parliament Was ii ie much sought after N 

wang {sanctuary for weary politicians. 3 of Privately 


Hong Kong, | Welhaiwel tna des hes Not Expected by Many. In- Owned Talegraph and Tele- 


We e ee r a cluding Even His Followers) ASTATIC SPREAD IN phone Lities Said to Be Seek- 


3 toward the proposal never having „„ 7 ‘TID: WNERS . . 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor been expressed, The delegates to the Special to The Christian Science Monitor CITY STIRS O ing Defense of Monopolies 
from its Washington News | conference have yet to be chosen, and from its Canadian News Office ; 

- WASHINGTON, District of Columbia every effort is being made to secure; QTTAWA, Ontario—Arthur Meighen, e 
—The Administration has been ex-|adequate representation. Li Tuan- the Prime Minister, has thrown down 4 aign in San Francisco Aims ag wig Washington News 1 
ceedingly reluctant to employ troops hung has been mentioned as a pogsi- the gauntlet to his political foes and ‘ Ww ASHINGTON, District of Célumbia 

a ble leader of the delegation. p. 1) the battle has been joined. The thir- to Prevent Occupation of New o Seller 


in ‘quelling the disorder in the West teenth Parliament of Canada, elected 2 | 

Virginia mining district. The first re-“ Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, director of . in 1917, will de dissolved within the Sections — P roperty Values day by the representatives of private 

port of 4 0 PRS H. H. Bandholtz, international commission for the relief month and polling day will occur 8 telegraph and telephone companies 

situation, was hopeful in tone, but from the Soviet Government that his meantime the Premier will proceed to . 1 n 

as his investigations proceeded and organization shall have complete con- clean his house, to fill the vacancſes] Speclal to The Christian Science Monitor now ng D 

reports began to come in from the trol over funds and food until they in the Senate and elsewhere which from its Pacific Coast News Office lishment in the Post Office Department 
exist, and to reconstruct his cabinet; SAN FRANCISCO, California—Prop-| of a bureau of telegraphic communica- 


z shape from the united efforts | less accessible districts, it was obvi- ‘reach their destination. The commis- ; 
| ae and societies | }oug that troops would have to be sion will have its own kitchens con- [against the day of battle. erty owners in all the newer sections|tions, with the probability that this 
many called out. Orders to that effect were trolled by its own officials. A sub-] He has chosen as his issue the im be the infttal step 1 tting the 
that for some time past have been] ent out about 1:30 o'clock yester-| commission is to inquire’ into con- tariff, has espoused protection as of San Francisco where the streets * emen une 
in Russia. The most im- day morning and by 3 o'elock the ditions in Russia and the best method against free trade and has declared | have not as yet been filled with resi- do cap — ne cigs control of 
of these relief missions have first federal troops had started for of rendering assistance. p. 1 that industrial stability can only be dences, apartments, or business build- radio communication. 
,| West. Virginia. : brought about by an appeal to the ings, are united in a city-wide cam- Ahe Plans for setting up in the Post 
| heen brought under one central) It is believed that a dispersal of the} In Canada, the coming eléction| people, and by ascertaining definitely| paign to prevent the occupation ot Oflce Department of a burean of 
or international commie- mobs such as was sought by the|campaign will be waged wholly upon what their views are on the tariff these sections by Asiatics, either Japa-| ommunications to take charge of all 
e operations are beim di- President in issuing his warning economic issues. It will find four dis- question. The chief foe of the gov- nese, Chinese or Hindus. Feeling is e Fovernment's business, have been 
Dr. Nansen of Antarctic/ proclamation might have been|tinct political parties in the field, the ernment and ita policy he deems to rather high about the matter and the Worked out by departmental experts, 
arrived in London yester-| achieved if it had not been for the National Liberal and Conservative, | be the Progresivée Party, a party which property owners have indicated that ud Wil! H. Hays, Postmaster-General, 
. | rash action of the state constabulary the Liberal, the Progressive and the he déclares is based on class con- it the city-planning commission, the has announced that legislation looking 
For some time past Dr. Nansen has on the night of August 27, ‘which|newly formed Labor Party. The Pro- sciousness and therefore unfit to rule various improvement associations, and te the carrring out of the plan will 
Ideen in Moscow assisting in drawing stirred the miners to indignation and gressive Party, which is the political a dominion with such a complexity the real estate organizations, do not be introduced in Congress as soon as 
up the agreement to be brought into action. Instead of dispersing, the branch of the agrarian movement led of interests as Canada possesses. The take steps to prevent the settlement that body reconvenes. It was this 
mobs continued to increase in size] by T. A. Crerar, is regarded as the Liberal Party he charges with insin- of these new and desirable sections announcement by the Postmaster-Gen- 
and to become more threatening.| chief opponent of the government. | cerity. by: Asiation. the bone themselves willie ee ne Drivate menopo- 
Conditions grew so bad that Philip|The Premier is now canvassing the me tate the anatter ae ard aS, lies. They are preparing to put up a 
Murray, vice-president of the United country for men to take the place in Advice Disregarded The preliainary effort 8 stiff fight, as they see in the proposal 
over the distribution of their gifts. Mine Workers, joined with those who the Cabinet of those who are to re- The decision of the Premier to get erty-owners was made Sere as 2 * a threat to the continuation of their 
Dr. Nansen represents the Interna- urge on General Bandholtg the ne- tire. , p. 1 together and engage the battle at) .» Aemaes e meeting of the control. 
tional Red Cross, the League of Red |cessity for asking that federal troops | once, came as a decided surprise to Board of Su eee 11 ts General Plan Outlined 
Societies, Save the Children] be sent. This action on the part of; Official silence regarding the fight- the great majority of Canadians and, sider the doa eee In — 2 ti nan 
Fund, and others, and has obtained anja representative of the workers was ing in Anatolia has now been broken in fact, to the great bulk of his own instance, the a " “ ar oo oe Three specific steps are contem- 
rtant guarantee from the Soviet very reassuring to the Administra- and it transpires that while the Turk- followers in.the House. He asked — taut ot 1 * ; usn plated in the plan formulated by the 
nt that his organization | tion. : ish right remains firmly established for advice and accepted it. The ma- for 1 ede Postmaster-General, as follows: _ 
1 have complete control over Sn Power on the high mountains to the east of | jority of his followers advised against | there insisted that if the street was 1. The enactment of legislation in- 
and food to their ultimate the River Sakaria, the center has been an early election and advocated he put into the 1 * — , R 
estination. . The proclamation establishing mar- driven in and the left flank turned. holding of another session and the in the gl 1 Beem ges 1 neva Be vesting the Post Office Department 
Every care has been taken to pro- tial law for the five counties The indications are that if the turn- carrying out of redistribution. The 3 n 5 ves “4 e with complete control of radio tele- 
o security for the supplies intended | attected is in the hands of General ing movement is carried out success-| Premier decided otherwise and it is session of all the small * — graph and telephone communications. 
the starving population, particu- ' fully by the Greeks it will result in even doubtful whether in arriving at 8 © Small stores, iofts 2. All government communications 
Bandholtz, to be issued when he con- and similar buildings so opened there to be centralized in the Post Office De- 
regard to the foodstuffs in- the retirement of the Turks along the that decision, he took his Cabinet col- 
ed for the children, and for this siderg it essential, but he is to recom- inks Vine p. 2 n because of the classification of the partment, a step which Mr. Hays es- 
: mend it to Washington and obtain the . nenne ' street. If the street were put into the timates will result in a saving of $250,- 


mission a ing“ 
r eee gen Jolieg abproval of the authorities here betore To important accords were con- Canada — 0 aoe 1 the Froup-dwellins“ zone, however, the 000 yearly to the government. 
tchens putting it into effect. There are still economic issues since . property-owners contended, only the i mission t 
their own officials, and it is in- sidered at ministerial meetings in Laurier Government went down to ed, 1 3. Appointment of a commission to 
n le. that the food | pes that this will not have to be paris yesterday. One was the Louch- defeat on the reciprocity issue. The 2°C®Ss8ry small groceries, markets investigate the possibility of extend- 
possible, done. There was some question about |.» Rathenau agreement by which . Seeabt solely 60 and similar shops would be opened,jing the present government radio 
and these would remain in the hands news to every farmhouse in the coun- 


dia nie l pet 3. N 2 toe Germany agrees to furnish material tne issue of the war. The coming 
Dr. Nansen attaches vital impor- — e * ee 3 to the inhabitants ot the devastated campaign will be waged wholly on of the white people. | try daily by use of the radio tele- 
necessity of the organi- — * 2 ving ogo te Boye n in areas and which aroused practically eee es and. for that reason A number who previously had de- phone. The commission, headed by 
complete in every detail, 1 N vn arate rtment no opposition. The other was the the resu't will be most momentous manded that Bush Street be placed Robert Beecher Howell. of Omaha, 
believes that is. financial accord signed by Paul Dou- Ig th bin al Cadebe baa passé alin the light industrial zone, so as to N raska, is to go to Europe to in- 
The first! report of General Band- mer and considered binding by rag? 1 4 co 8 sates eee The make it a retail street, changed their ; vesth what is being done there to 
r Jane, Italy and Belgium. 225 8 5 ‘census im Canada is the views on the subject after the results Bring, the immediate. 
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a K turn and confirm e from d ng the popu ot}. : 17 Me Ren g 
which ena 80 8 — 8 5 telegraphic 2 overt 3 re. us the nese gel es ihe fed number of | be placed in the . this it ment of . The a are to 
11 nosis still looks upon any attempt wa cp n Center Party. In this connection 10 : na Aig ene mer re. proc- | 4 4 3 doudle residences ; the effect that he has radical ter- 
Pres and similar living-places could bejdencies and is inclined to favor 
‘closer communion with foreign United Mine Workers of America now dall) papers have been forbidden to ess of being taken. As a result of er 
. ted. Real estate dealers and a,municipal and governmental control 
countries, the non-political committee | with the insurgents endeavoring to in- appear for 4 period of a fortnish: and the redistribution which will follow it, | » 5 f 
‘ ates further restrictions have been placed ew property owners who apparently of utilities. They further assert that 
—4 2 N an a mrp 8 — — ae 2 on this whe of Uniforms. p. 2 the 1 eee e eee had no objections to the Asiatics, and, the Nebraska commissioner is being 
abroad the conditions at present exist- ay ’ Fow! ng: ie ee rate 4 ' 2 errr 38 ee tpt ina Wegman it developed, who were not living on groomed by the Republican Party to 
ing in the districts most) affected dy Mine Workers organization and Mr. Federal troops have been ordered to has decided that ‘the election shall TK- geod gage oni . st for the United States 
is- : Mingo, West Virginia, and the author- 1 ‘ . - | opposition to the Democratic 
1 — 33 — 1 3 E 4 3 eee ity 1 — Behe ee e Tavs am tiie decision ls criticized by western news- ! 2 cyt — decision ae | Gilbert M. Hitchcock, and 
This ked n er victo district affected by the mining dis- ‘nearly four hours of argument. that the plan to extend radio tele- 
for + — calcein © 1 — — 1 e orders is in the hands of Brig.-Gen. 3 . Property-owners testified that prop- phone market news to the farmers 
[their own political power more than|two'gentiemen to disappear. 11. H. Bandholtz. In a report 4e Press. The west will have to tell him|auintios have been ilove ta come aspirant weed as an asset for the 
the lives of the population. 2 : the government, General Bandholtz t the ballot box that he has made a aspirant. 
III. N ** 411. 1 * e Da 0 through the light industrial zone, had ; 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Advised and Ill- Timed blames the “ill-advised and ill-timed”| mistake. depreciated uniformly, in some cases Private Control Defended 


non-political mission was approved b * action of the state constabulary on ey 
mittee, the Soviet Government gives Vaders. as pfomised br mob for the fact that the mob could, The coming election will find four e. apy cases from 20 * 50 per nopolles, it appears, is not so much 
as its reason for deciding on its disso- | Keener and Mooney, would have deen not later be dispersed. v. 1) gistinct political parties in the fleld— that prc 1 ‘can ee against any one of these proposals, 
lution that the action of the Supreme | satisfactorily accomplished but for the tbte National Liberal and Conserv- 6150 saa yn now on the market at|*Pecifically, as against the general 
‘| Council of the Allies in including tardy sending of trains as requested. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of ative, the Liberal, the Progressive, $60 000 and that- he doubted if he idea of establishment of a OY 
‘Russian famine relief on its agenda and particularly but for the ill-advised | Agriculture of the United States, pro- and the newly-formed Labor Party. pnts A 8 8 wae! 5 n 
had made the relief a political matter. and ill-timed advance movement of boses the amalgamation of all federal | The first, or government party, is the deerease and the inability to sell sae chasis wake would dedahe Beet ts 
W ermore states that the state constabulary on the night of agencies organized for the promotion successor of the Union Party formed roperty even at a reduction of Boag bens ä of radio communic¢ca- 
members of the mission had become | August 27, resulting in bloodshed. Emo: agriculture in a defensive unit for by Sir Robert Borden in 1917. In it | $00, he attributed entirely to th t- tions, ver sibly in competition 
“slaves to political considerations | sending two staff officers with Mr. meeting what he declares is a crisis are many Liberals who broke with tun 33 ee eee ag dias ps 8 ont * 1 
reren approximately one-third of Sir Wiltrid Laurier on the conscriD- | Bush Street club was fe anized to companies are aroused wean a there 
the interests of the starving popula-|rroclamation, Mine workers’ officials the people of the country. p. 4 tion issue. The second. or official | ‘join with the 14 other —— clubs is not the slightest doubt. Statements 
8 and the committee were inclined | say they believe pedceful withdrawal! Opposition, includes those Liberals who | Fran ee eee 
to neglect all businesslike work in can yet be accomplished if Invaders After the recess of Congress, lead- refused to join the Union in 1917, to- bes — 3 e ; 8 * n shone ' 
favor of participation in a counter- are assured that they will not again ers are expected to take action to gether with those who joined for the Asiatics from settling in these a 1 those of an — nsible dreamer 
lutionary political game which be- be molested by state or county author- prevent the escape from criminal| period of the war and then came f San Francisco. 8 partes r — e 
with the formation of a committee | ities. Governor Morgan has furnished | prosecution by the Department of back to their old allegiance. Its 8 and declare eir inte & 
smong the White Guards abroad and | Fowler with a letter as follows: Justice of war grafters, who are said chief strength in the House is de- 
ames the government circles of 3 “ 8 ee concern: Par- to have N ae see the government of rived from Quebec. Its leader, W. L. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
rope. es not be molested by state or millions of dollars. Unless Congress Mackenzie King. supports a policy 
In the face of this attitude it is county authorities while making a raises the statute of limitations from of “tariff for revenue only.“ and is Published Fg pita ee 5 — po nt Society, 


difficult to see how the Russian sincere effort to return to their homes three to six years, the Department of opposed to protection. One of his first 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. wuhectintion price, payable in advance, postpaid to ali 
| countries: One year, $9.00; six months, $5.00; three months, $3.00: one month, $1.10. 


famine international commission at — ere with the proclamation | Justice admits that many of the big- Jieutenants, W. S. Fielding, was a mec ER * an wane Git 3 2 — 
present in Paris will fare when its of the President of the United States.“ gest grafters may be able to escape. signatory of the reciprocity pact of ntered at seconc-Ciass rates at tne Tes ce a ston, Mass., Acce 

2 li t ial rate of t ided i ti 
sub-commission arrives in Russia,| “I have given him a letter stating p. 5) 1914. Leer a Bf. uuthorised on July f HK. 


. * ~ ering to! inquire into fam- | my — 2. stating that the Gover- 8 8 8 1 The Progressive Party is the politi- 

ne conditions and the best way in nor had assured me persons obeying nen CONIUSION nas exis re- cal branch of the Agrarian movement 

which to help. A note has been drafted | proclamation would not be molested! gard to the Towner-Sterling bill, pro- ed by T. A. Crerar. While but a small INDEX FOR SEPTEMBER 3, 1921 
and sent to the Soviet Government by | and adding in effect that it was hoped | viding for the establishment of a Fed- group in the House of Commons, it is Business and Finance Events Preceding Spanish Reverse. .. 


the international commission asking and believed that the Americanism/| eral Department of Education, owing a formidable political power in the Currency Policy of Great Britain Jubilee of the Mont Cenis Tunnel... 
Action Is Taken on Indemnities Dispute of Pojes and Lithuanians.... 


it to facilitate the operations of the and commonsense of invaders would to the uncertainty that has prevailed! cuntry. Its leaders are not free 
commission and a favorable reply is cause them to return at once. My/ as to the status and provisions of the M 4 Appeal to Banks of United States Japan's Problem in Its Population 
being awaited. Failing a satiate to investigatin rty should t 8 various education bills introduced in traders any more than is . ee French Colonies and Vegetable Oil Dominions and the Next Conference! 
. 3 1 1 8 zie King, but Mr. Meighen holds hat Gain in Norway’s Note Circulation America Holding World Trade Key.. 


response it is hard to know just how late tonight or before noon Friday | Congress in the last year. It is now the individual members of the party Activity in Bond Market Regina Educator Urges Patriotf 
relief work can be helped by any when immediate report will be made announced that a series of hearings is are and that Mr. Crerar is not master rial at ie 88 pnd Power Plan. a 
ropose ax for Motor Tra 


credits voted by European govern-| with recommendation as to troo It] to be conducted at which the merits 
* pe g Ps. in his own household. Attempts to] An Open Conference, of Course Thwarting Liquor Traffic’ on Border. 


ments. is understood from telephone conver- of the Towner-Sterling bill will be bring about an alliance between the Mr. Balfour's Faith in the League of 
Nations Illustrations— 


It has been proposed in some quar- sation with Major Gasser that troop | discussed by its advocates and op- pro 
gressives and Liberals to defeat a 
TTV > 4) the common foe—the government—| Z*Susiting French Composer A Lape With Beige 222000000707 
be opened for £10,000,000, but of this ing orders. Request commanding gen- have so far failed. Editorial Notes “Les Deux Bourrines,” by Auguste 
Dr. Nansen disclaims all knowledge. eral, Fiffh Corps Area, be advised to| Representatives of telephone and in the Cab; eee Ke 
telegraph companies are opposing the General Post in the Cabinet ‘Proposed Federal Control of Radio | Labor— 


At the same time he has clearly indi- include 26th Infantry in his plan for 
cated that some such sum fs an ufgent supply of troops. All reports received plan of the Postoffice Department to ‘The Labor Party is of but a recent System Protested 1; South Australian Labor Emergency.. 7 
necessity, but in view of the attitude | up to the present indicate that it will] increase its control of radio service formation and will figure mostly in| Chinese Factions to Unite in Nation’s Page 12 


and to extend the dissemination of Interests Joseph Holbrooke’s H Mus! 
the Soviet Government has adopted probably be necessary to use federal the cities. It is understood to have wederal Trocke on Way to Mitico.... N12 — reg _— 


toward official assistance or what it is | troops, but very few reports seem to market and crop reports throughout an affiliation with the Progressives 
‘ di Election Comes as Surprise 
pleased to term political interference, be based on facts.” the country. It is said that the plans but as a matter of fact the two groups Amana Seana in City Stirs Owners. ‘Sead etna ieomien — 


the difficulty with which the Buropeann Thie was considered so favorable of the government are opposed upon have but little in common with each] Relief in Russia Now Taking Shape. 1 The Northumberland Bagpipe 
Germany to Curb the Reactionaries... 


governments are faced in attempting that the War Department relaxed its the theory that monopolies now en- other. The Canadian farmer is really . Special Articles— 
to establish credit for relief work is vigilance and it was not until the joyed by the privatély owned lines a conservative at heart, the Laborite is net 2 aie weeddbarn oe... At Random . 3 
easy to be seen. recommendation that troops be sent, will be imperiled. p. lia radical. S The Waves 

It is interesting to note that Dr.] based on midnight reports to General It is anticipated that a number of] Greeks Outflank Turkish Forces attareun* Old Church : 


Bandholts, from investigators, that it It is announced in Washington that! changes will be made in the Cabinet 8 3 Cubinet . The Cai} of Lapland : 
ex cs ega rea * mposs e “se „ „ 6 6% %% „%% „ „ „„ 
was realized that the responsibility of there is no change in the official status before the dissolution. Sir George Towner-Sterling Bill to Be Aired inci as 


the government could no longer coun- of Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, and that Foster, the veteran of the govern- ö en United States Win Two Match 
full control over the expenditure of | tenance disregard of the terms of the until the report of his investigations ment party, will probably go to Lon- ee es — — e eee 5 
t ighlanders and Cleveland Win 


any money credits they may advance. President's proclamation. : in the Philippines is received there don as High Commissiones. C. J. Do- Jersey Dry Act Improves Juries..... as 
Therefore the interesting situation may! The War Department yesterday af- probably will not be a renewal of the! herty’s name has been coupled with Time Lapses on War Graft Cases.... F to St. Louis 
arise of the Soviet Government being | ternoon gave out copies of the instruc. | request by the President that he ac- that of Sir Robert Borden for the posi- 2 goes bs to Publish 3 nene — 
the means of relief and re- tions for troop movements and reports cept the post of Governor-General of | tion of Canadian representative on the e 8 ¢| Ne Corruption „ „„ Page 18 
to accept it. ' ot compliance therewith. the islands. p. 2 International Court of Justice at] Teaching Loyalty in New Zealand.. 6 John Hay and Emperor Napoleon III 
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deepest waters. 
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— fly area 
| es e is taking ‘all 


nt, including three Berlin, two 
Bavarian, one Stuttgart and one Ham- 

"| burg paper. More regulations in ac- 

cordance with the articles in the Con- 

| stitution in the interest of public 
safety and order were issued today. 

The unrestricted wearing of uni- 
forms is only permitted to officers and 
men of the regular army. Former 
members of the armed forces, to whom 
permission to wear a uniform was ac- 
corded, are now only permitted to 
wear it in exceptional circumstances 
and with special permission until fur- 
ther notice. 

Those who disregard this order will 
jibe severely punished. This tardy 
order is extremely wise as anti-mili- 

its were constantly annoyed by the 
sight of unifo officers endeavor- 
ing to regain their former standing. 
A prohibition is to be issued shortly 
against regular soldiers and police 
attending national commemorations 
and also forbidding military bands to 

te. 

(Thursday) — onstrations in 
support of the republic were held yes- 
terday throughout Germany. There 
were. no . disturbances. anywhere. 
Nearly 500,000 Socialists and Demo- 
crats assembled in the Lustgarten in 
Berlin in the afternoon, marching 
from all parts of the city with flags 
of the Republican colors. It was a 
triumph of self-discipline. The masses 

ere left almost entirely to -them- 
selyes and managed everything per- 
feetly without friction or disorder. 
The leading members of the Socialist 
Democrat parties delivered short 
speeches, the gist of them all being 
firm adherence to the Republican con- 
stitution and protests against the Na- 
tionalists’ institgation of Mathias Erz- 


— sabes assassination. All received 


jul ta. at in 
* Forest. Chancellor, ; 
h, made a 23 speech in 


warm appreciation of Mr. Erzberger's 


fearless action in the cause of peace 
and justice and his honest convic- 
tions. He described briefly his meri- 
.torious work at the critical juncture 
in consolidating the finances, railways 
and the military. Dr. Wirth said: 
“Often I doubted whether Mr. Erzber- 
ger acted rightly. Now <= know he 
saved us from financial collapse. Mr. 
Erzberger’s escutcheon is blameless.” 

He said the republic was in danger 
and could only stand firmly upon the 
special Christian foundation and would 
then become the true people's state 
that Mr. Erzberger aspired after. 
“Let us follow a policy of love, not 
passion. But because Germany is in 
danger,“ he added, “I call upon the 
German people to awake. Shake off 
all that which would lead you into the 
Follow the star of the 
new spirit of the State which will lead 
to new liberty.” 


HUNGARIAN FORCES 
LEAVE BURGENLAND 


fal cable to The Christian Science 

onitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
disturbances in Western Hungary in 
connection with handing over to Aus- 
tria of the Burgenland district, in 
accordance with the Trianon treaty 
have been much exaggerated, and un- 
Official accounts do not tally with 
the official report, The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor is informed in authori- 
tative quarters. The Hungarian Gov- 
ernment states that it has now se- 
cured the withdrawal of Hungarian 
forces from the disputed area both in 
the north and south, and there re- 
mains nothing left but for the Aus- 
trians to advance and take possession 
of the territory which is theirs. 

The Austrian Government, however, 
is g scrupulously careful in its 
observance of the terms of the treaty, 
and it is not yet convinced there is 
no risk of an encounter between its 
troops and those of Hungary. The 
most recent information goes to 
show therefore that the Austrians are 
not making a move and British au- 
thorities fear that the Hungarian 
bands may return if the Austrians do 
not quickly take possession. A former 
Hungarian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Gustave Grats, has gone on a 
special mission to Vienna, and, while 


„the object of it is not fully known, 


it is suspected there is some bargain 
in prospect between the two countries. 


ELLIS LORING DRESEL 
MAY STAY IN BERLIN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

. from ite Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Célumbia 
Alt is altogether probable that if Ellis 
— Dresel of Boston, now United 


t has been 


Scbapland tins Devil — | ach 


— 


arrangement, regard 


States Commissioner to Berlin, so de- 


Opposition Arises Over the Allied 
Accord as to the Division 
of German Payments 


Finance Minister May Resign 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Friday)—Consider- 

able political importance is attached 
to the ministerial meetings today 
under the presidency of Alexander 
Millerand to consider two subjects 
which arouse great interest in France. 
One is the Loucheur-Rathenau accord, 
by which Germany will pay in goods 
separately to France more than was 
promised in the London agreement 
with the Allies in general. This ac- 
cord, which obtains fer the. ruined 
regions what is virtually priority and 
suggests the possibility of better re- 
lations and some cooperation with 
Germany, arouses practically no op- 
position, and so far as France is con- 
cerned will be approved. 
Louis Loucheur, Minister of the 
Liberated Regions, has an easy .task 
in furnishing all the needed explana- 
tions to the Cabinet. But the second 
subject is highly controversial, and 
there is open talk of a ministerial 
crisis. It concerns the financial ac- 
cord signed by Paul Doumer on 
August 13 during the Paris confer- 
ence, and considered by England., 
Italy and Belgium to be binding: 
Paul Doumer, however, signed it. sub- 
ject to the approval of the Cabinet. 
Aristide Briand intimated his doubts 
about the accord and the Finance 
Commission of the Chamber this week 
addressed a number of questions to 
the Premier. 

The accord disposes of the first 
1,000,000,000 marks received in cash 
from Germany under the London 
agreement in such fashion that France 
obtains n ; 550,000,000. marks. go 
to Belgium, on account of her priority, 
and the other 450,000,000 marks to 
England on account of occupational 
costs. It is said that the capital value 
of the Sarre mines, which are worked 
by France, must be debited to France, 
so that nothing is owing to her for 
occupational costs, but on the con- 
trary she owes sums to the Allies for 
advances, * 

Opposition to th unsatisfactory 
as supremely 
unfair, has already been recorded in 
The Christian Science Monitor be- 
sides the opposition to another ar- 
rangement in the same accord which 
diverts to Italy, a creditor of Austria, 
who is practically bankrupt, of the 
12,000,000,000 marks third series of 
German bonds, thus reducing the total 
of 132,000,000,000 marks. The morn- 
ing meeting of the ministers was con- 
cluded without any definite statement 
to the press but a further meeting was 
fixed. The result of the deliberations 
is eagerly awaited for there is a ques- 
tion of the resignation of Mr. Doumer, 
and one authority goes so far as to 
declare that the whole Cabinet may 
resign in order to allow Mr. Briand 
to reform his ministry. 

Should this prediction be justified 
Mr. Loucheur would succeed Mr. 
Doumer, and the Briand Cabinet would 
be as solid as ever. At the same time 
as a dissolution of the Cabinet would 
be registered, its reconstitution would 
equally be registered. This is an ex- 
treme view of the possibilities, and 
should only be regarded as an inter- 
esting forecast. What is certain is 
that Mr. Doumer’s acceptance of 
accord creates a delicate situation 
capable of producing political changes, 
perhaps in the course of the day. It 
will be difficult for the Cabinet to 
ratify the accerd, which is detrimental 
to French interests and which has 
aroused certain indignation. 


MAINE ILLITERACY CENSUS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Census figures announced yesterday 
show that in 1920 there were 20,240 
ilHterate persons 10 years of age and 
over in the state of Maine, “illiterate” 
meaning unable to write in any lan- 
guage. Of this number 5106 were 
native whites of native parentage. 
3290 were ot foreign or mixed paren- 
age and 11,604 were of foreign birth. 
In the total population 10 years of 
age and over the percentage of illit- 
eracy is 3.3 as compared with 4.1 in 
1910. 


CALIFORNIAN RUN OF FISH 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SANTA BARBARA, California — 
There is a phenomenal run of fish 
in Santa Barbara Channel that is 
puzzling the professional fishermen, 
who say they have never seen any- 
thing like it before. Immense catches 
of albicore and eardines are being 
made daily. 
with the abandonment of their recent 
strike by the albicore and sardine 
fishermen, as well as some other fish- 
ermen, for continued high war-time 
wages, should go to make a season 
of very imexpensive and Rouges 


* * 
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special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


accepted. the post of Governor-Gen- 
oral, for the excellent reason that it 


| bas not been tendered him, that is, 
not recently. 


Soon after the present 
Administration came in, he was asked 
to take the place, upon the resignation 
‘of Francis Burton Harrison, but at 
that time he refused to consider it. 
Later he was/ elected provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, but be- 
fore beginning his duties he under- 
took, in connection with W. Cameron 
Forbes of Boston, a special mission 
to the Philippines. 

The results of the Investigations 
carried on in the Philippines were 
considered by the Secretary cf War to 
indicate the importance Of having 
General Wood me Governor-Gen- 
eral, and negotiations were under- 
taken the University of Pennsy!l- 
vania for his release from his con- 
tract with it for one year. This was 
arranged. It was also attempted to 
get a special bill through Congress 
enabling General Wood to retain his 
rank in the army while administering 
the affairs of the Philippines, but this 
failed, and neither the President nor 
the Secretary of State was aware that 
General Wood had learned this, or if 
so, of the decision at which he had 
arrived. Meanwhile the President had 
not again offered the post of Governor- 
General to General Wood, because he 
has been waiting on the full report by 
the commissioners. On the character 
of that report depends, in large part, 
whether the President will urge the 
acceptance of the position on General 
Wood, in view of the fact that he would 
have to make a sacrifice as an army 
man to take it. 

It is well known that Secretary 
Weeks would be very much gratified 
if General Wood could see his way to 
accept the post, if and when it was 
offered to him by the President, but 
neither he nor the President has re- 
ceived anything of such a definite 
character as appeared in press dis- 
patches from Manila in which Gen- 
eral Wood is quoted as being ready 
to accept the position because of the 
seriousness of the situation in the 
Philippines. 

It was intimated here that, so far 
as known, the serious situation in the 
Philippines is not so acute as to de- 
mand a great sacrifice on the part of 
General Wood, but of ‘course this can- 
not be determined until the full con- 
tents of the report have been learned. 


| General Wood Ready 


In Order to Accept gt. Coyernor-Genergl- 
ship He Would Go on Retired List 


MANILA, Philippine Islands—Maj.- 
Gen. Leonard Wood yesterday noti- 
fied John W. Weeks, Secretary of 
War, that he would go on the retired 
list to accept the governor-general- 


ship of the Philippines. 

General Wood gave out the follow- 
ing statement: 

“I desire to accept the governor- 
ship because I believe the seriousness 
of the situation rises superior to my 
personal wishes. I feel that it is my 
patriotic duty to accept, and I will 
undertake to assume the duties of the 
office as soon as possible.” 

According to plans decided upon, 
the Wood-Forbes mission will leave 
Manila for China. September 10, 
thence proceeding to Japan, and re- 
turning here about October 10. W. 
Cameron Forbes, who, with General 
Wood, hae just completed a tour of 
investigation of the islands, probably 
will continue to the United States 
after leaving Japan. 

General Wood has requested the 
Secretary of War to detail Col. 
Frank R. McCoy, Gordon Johnson, Maj. 
Edward Bowditch and Lieut. Norman 
R. Wood to act as assistants to the 
Governor-General. 

As soon as a brief confidential re- 
port is cabled to President Harding, a 
final report of the mission’s findings 
will be prepared. This is expected to 


© | require two or three weeks. 


FARMERS ARE. ASKED 
TO SHIP LESS CATTLE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News ce 

CHICAGO, Illinois — Anticipating 
disaster similar to that met by the 
grain and dressed beef markets, the 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange has 
taken steps to forestall the glutting of 
the cattle market by sending an appeal 
to farmers urging them to restrict 
shipments of cattle sg the packing 
centers. 

“We are advised,” the appeal states, 
“that beef grades selling from $9.50 
downward have accumulated at Chi- 
cago and eastern distribution points, 
especially New York and Philadel- 
phia. It is impossible to unload the 
new arrivals. 

“Dealers who purchased carcass 
beef recently to go on the ‘sold rail’ 
have been unable to move it and will 
be out of the wholesale market until 
they can dispose of the accumulation. 
Under the circumstances the feasible 
thing to do is to hold cattle back in 
the country, especially grassers and 
short-fed stuff, until this crisis has 

“If the retailers would 
the price of beef to the consumer in 
proportion to the cut the — — have 
made to the retailer, the beef could 
be readily moved,” said Everett C. 
Brown, president of the National Live 


| 


Stock Exchange. Present conditions 


|—Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood has not 


(GUARANTY SYSTEM 


cut down | 


customers to buy cheaper c ts. 

one hour the packers raised price 
of No. 1 beef 6 six cents a pound and 
No. 2, the short-fed ae. 4 cents.a 
pound.” * 


WASHINGTON RENT 
PROFITEERS BUSY 


In Anticipation of Coming Con- 
ference on Disarmament Many 
Landlords Increase Rents 
Despite Government’s Plea 


j 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Omce 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Government officials are embar- 
rassed by the tendency shown on the 
part of some persons here to make 
as much money as possible out of the 
delegates and others who are coming 
to Washington to attend the confer- 
ence to consider the limitation of arm- 
aments. As soon as it was known 
that such a conference was .to be 
held, the decline in the rents which 
had set in was perceptibly checked, 
and it was found to be almost as diffi- 
cult to get living quartérs at reason- 
able prices as it had been during the 
war. 

The rumor spread rapidly that a 
harvest was in sight, not quite so' 
heavy, perhaps, as that garnered dur- 
ing the war, but prospectively big 
enough to satisfy the cupidity of those 
who seek to take advantage of such an 
opportunity. The government has set 
the example of frugality. It was an- 
nounced that the whole conduct of tre 
conference would. be on as economical 
a scale as was compatible with the 
character of such a gathering and the 
reputation of the United States as a 
host. Only ‘$200,000 has deen ap- 
propriated for such expenses of enter- 
taining as the government feels called 
upon to do. 

With the government holding ex- 
penses down to a minimum, it will 
look badly if citizens seek to profiteer 
at the expense of visitors who are 
coming in the interests of such a 
cause. One case which came to the 
attention of the highest authorities 
yesterday, was that of a house which 
has been offered for sale for $15,000 
and for which an ‘embassy which 
sought to hire it for the term of the 
conference was asked a rental of $3000 
a month. 

Such practices will be severely 
frowned upon by the government, and 
it is hoped that public sentiment will 
be so strongly against them that such 
a disgrace may not attach to the city 
which has invited guests from foreign 
countries to participate in a parley 
called by the President. 


— 


FOR KANSAS BANKS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

TOPEKA, Kansas—Kansas_ will 
soon have $2,000,000 with which to 
protect the depositors in the state 
banks. Ten years ago the State 
enacted what is known as the bank 
deposit guaranty law, under which 
the state banks paid small assess- 
ments each year, deposited bonds to 
secure further assessments in return 
for which the State guaranteed their 
depositors. 

F. O. Foster, state bank commis- 
sioner, has just’ announced that 705 
of the 1112 state banks, private bank» 
and trust companies were participat- 
ing in the guaranty fund. The State 
Treasurer has, in actual cash, nearly 
$750,000, and over $1,000,000 in bonds. 
The tetal amounts to $1,764,113. 


When the guaranty plan began each 
bank deposited bonds equal to 1 per 
cent of the avérage annual deposit. 
Then it paid regular annual assess- 
ments of 1-20 of 1 per cent in cash. 
Whenever the cash fund comes to 
equal $1, 000,000 the assessments will 
stop until it is depleted by some fail- 
ure to such an extent that the interest 
on the cash will not maintain the 
fund. 

Only three banks participating in 
the fund have failed and less than 
$100,000 has ever been paid out. But 
the deposttors in These guaranteed 
banks have always received every dol- 
lar of their deposits. When a bank 
fails, the State takes it over and is- 
sues checks against the guaranty 
fund to each depositor as soon as his 
claim is verified. Then the assets of 
the bank are Hquidated and the money 
goes back to the guaranty fund. 

The banks participating are subject 
to rigid examinations by the banking 


Resistance of Tube Has Been 
Overcome on Greater Part of 
Their Front and Greek Right 


Wing Is: Nearing Angora. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office | 

LONDON, England (Friday) — For 
the past seven days a bitter fight has 
been raging in Asia Minor between the 
Greek and Turkish forces, with vary- 
ing success on either side. Official 
silence .has now been broken, and it 
transpires that as a result of the re- 
cent battles the Greeks have again 
overcome the Turkish resistance on 
the greater part of their front. Whilst 
the Turkish right still remains firmly 
established on the high untains to 
eastward of the River Sa a, where 
it bends to the northwest near Oima- 
gach, their center has been driven in 
and their left flank turned. 

The Greek right has now reached a 
point not more than 50 miles from 
Angora. Indications are that the turn- 
ing movement, if carried out success- 


fully, will result in the retirement of 


the Turks along the whole line, though 
it is anticipated that a withdrawal of 
their forces from amongst the moun- 
tains to the north may prove a diffi- 
cult position and unless the retire- 
ment is carried out in a skillful manner 
there is a chance that the Greeks who 
are operating in somewhat fla.ter 
country to the southward may suc- 
ceed in cutting the Angora railway be- 
fore the Turkish retreat can be fully 
accomplished. 


Dogged Fighting 

There is no confirmation of the re- 
ports that Turkish forces have been 
reinforced by Russians from Caucasus, 
and though every evidence is forth- 
coming that munitions and ns have 
been freely supplied by the Isheviki, 
no guns have been obtained from pris- 
oners captured by Greeks to prove 
that the Russians are cooperating. The 
fighting has assumed a dogged char- 
acter, with the Greeks on one hand 
straining every effort to obtain a de- 
eisive victory, while the Turks are 
desperately holding on to every posi- 
tion with the utmost tenacity. The 
latter are carrying out literally their 


cost, with the result that the contest 
has assumed an exceptionally sangui- 
nary character. 

It is evident that if the Greeks are 
to occupy Angora the Turks are de- 
termined to make them pay the very 
highest possible price. Just to what 
extent the invading army is prepared 
to sacrifice itself and how far the 
Greeks are ready to follow the retreat- 
ing Turks into the interior it is im- 
possible to say. Unless the Greéks 
can gain a decisive victory within the 
next few days they will be confronted 
with a long campaign in which the 
Turks, compelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances, will adopt a system of 
guerrilla warfare. 

Additional weight is lent to this view 
By the fact that the Kurds are re- 
ported to be attacking the Turkish 
lines of communication to the east- 
ward in the district. of Konia ‘and 
thereby seriously h ering Turkish 
movements. 


Turkish Stand Welcome 


At all costs General Papoulos is 
aiming at preventing the Turkish 
army breaking up and retreating into 
the mountains to fight as independent 
bodies, therefore the present deter- 
mined Turkish stand is welcomed in 
the hope that Kemal Pasha has de- 
cided to fight it out on the ground 
he now occupies. On the other hand 
the Turks know that by prolonging 
the struggle, not only are they bring- 
ing their opponents nearer the point 
of ultimate exhaustion, but every 
day’s fighting and every mile of re- 
treat is being used by their sympa- 
thizers throughout the Muhammadan 
world to incite their co-religionists 
to rebellion. 

The effect of this propaganda is 
mostly felt by such. countries as 
Great Britain with her immense Mu- 
hammadan population. In fact those 
familiar with conditions in India say 
that whatever effect the Greek ad- 
vance may have on western Europe, 
it cannot be disguised’ that a defeated 
Turkey is going to add considerably 
to the burdens of the Government of 
India. 


W. C. T. U. TO HELP 
ENFORCE DRY LAW 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky—aAs a rep- 
resentative of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Mrs. Frances San- 
derson, corresponding secretary of 
the local branch of that organization, 
called on United States District At- 
torney Gregory recently in an effort 
to learn why the Volstead act is not 
being rigidly enforced in Louisville. 
“We are tired of waiting for the 
Mayor to enforce the laws,” she said, 
“and want to learn why federal pro- 
hibition officers have not been named 
to break up the lawlessness in Louis- 
ville. We want to help break up the 


department at frequent intervals. 


practice of bootlegging and the sale 


rove AI. IL. NCAL A 


RICH AND LEE-A-VER 


men's 
| will follow the methods employed by 


orders to retain the positions at any- 


of Mande. It jt is advisable the Wo- 
Christian Temperance Unten 


the Anti-Saloon League and yemploy 
men to make investigations of stills 
and soft drink stands in Louisville.” 

Mrs. Sanderson told of a visit of 
a committee of 10 women headed by 
her, to Chief of Police Petty about 
six weeks ago in an effort to bring 
about action by the police. “We got 
no satisfaction,” she said, “and he 
‘seemed to laugh at us.” She said the 
local branch of the union has funds 
which they will gladly use in the 
interest of enforeiug the prohibition 
laws. She was told there had been 
no enforcément officers engaged in 
Louisville for several months, but 
that now that Congress had appro- 
priated the funds for this work, of- 
ficers would be put to work. 


BAR ASSOCIATION 
CONDEMNS JUDGE 


Kenesaw M. Landis Is Censured 
for Accepting Private Emol- 
ument While Holding a Posi- 
tion in a Federal Court 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Weatern News Office 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—The American 
Bar Association concluded the busi- 
ness session of its three-day conven- 
tion here yesterday by unanimously 
electing Judge Cordenio A. Severance 
of St. Paul as president of the or- 
ganization. F. E. Wadhams of Albany, 
New York, was reelected treasurer, 
and W. Thomas: Kemp of Baltimore 
was reejected secretary. The follow- 


ing executive committee was chosen: 
H. H. Brown of Nevada; T. C. McClel- 
lan of Alabama; John B. Cornliss of 
Michigan; John T. Richards of Illinois; 
William Brosmith of Connecticut; S. E. 
Ellsworth of North Dakota; Thomas 
W. Blackburn of Nebraska and 
Thomas W. Shelton of Virginia. 

Despite many individual expres- 
sions of protests against the action 
of the association in adopting a reso- 
lution condemning Kenesaw M. Lan- 
dis, United States District Judge of 
Chicago, for “engaging in private em- 
ployment and accepting private emolu- 
ment while holding the position of a 
federal judge,” threats of a movement 
to reconsider or rescind the action 
failed to materialize. 

The condemnatory resolution, which 
was sprung as a surprise at the con- 
clusion of Thursday night’s session, 
was presented by Hampton L. Carsons 
of Pennsylvania. Its adoption was 
vigorously opposed on the floor of the 
convention by James Hamilton Lewis 
of Chicago, a former Senator, who de- 
fended Judge Landis and contended 
that the jurist was entitled, in all 
fairness, to a hearing before any 
action was taken. 

The gonvention ;cogeluded>:with a 
dinner last night at the Hotel Sinton 
at which William H. Taft, Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States presided 
as toastmaster. 


„ 


ALIEN NUMBERS 
NOW COMPUTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


OAKLAND, Calfornia — Tabulation 
of the alien registration statistics in 
Alameda county, the third most 
heavily populated county in the state, 
have been completed and show 13,888 
aliens registered from 60 nations. 
{taly leads in the number of regis- 
trants, with 2150; Portugal comes next 
with 2081; Japan third, with 1814; 
China fourth, with 1010; San Sal- 
vador, Bermuda, Africa and Panama, 
each have one registrant. 

The chief registration clerk es- 
timates that the total will be increased 
to 15,000 by delinquents, many of 
whom are registering now, though the 
registration expired August 1. Owing 
to the test case on the alien-poll-tax 
law, passed by the last State Legisla- 
ture, and now before the State Su- 
preme Court, however, the closing of 
the lists will be postponed until the 
decision is rendered. If the law is 
declared constitutional, each alien reg- 
istered will have to pay $10 a year to 
the state school fund. The registration 
from Alameda county thas will con- 
tribute about $150,000 to the better- 
ment of the schools of the state. 


— 


WINTER VOYAGES DE LUXE 
To sunny, interesting lands. The 
splendid White Star liner Adriatic 
(24,540 tons); sailings January 
7th, February 18th. 

Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Menaco (for the Riviera), Genoa. Naples, 


Athens (Piraeus), Alexandria (for Egypt 
and the Nile). For full particulars address 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Boston Office: 84 State St. 


— 


Ce hae 


— t Liverpool, Piymouth 
E Glasgow, 
Mediterranean Ports. 

Req 


and Rates on uest 
„ Boston, Tel. Fort Hill 4060. 
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ge were without and withdrawn, 
ll around us were, 1 


into a still pond and can observe the 
circlet of waves that radiates from the 
spot where it fell. We can hear the 
splash, but cannot see the wave vibra- 
tions that pass through the air. to 
bring the sound to our ears. The very. 
act of seeing involves the reception of 
light-waves. In the air around us may 


de numerous other wave motions of 


which we are not aware. 

One looks across a broad field 
where the wind sweeps the tall grain 
and ripples it in actual waves like the 
surface of a pond. Out in the western 
prairies, where the Wind has an un- 
limited sweep, the effect is very strik- 
ing. One can almost imagine himself 
looking across a lake made rough by 
invisible gusts. 

Sound proceeds through the air in 
the form of waves. This was long 
known to be a fact before it was dem- 
onstrated visually. Photographs of an 
actual sound wave have been made 
and the phenomenon is in theory just 
like the wave motion originating in 
water, except, of course, that sound 
waves travel through media in ex- 
panding spheres, while the waves on 
the surface of a liquid move in ex- 
panding circles. When a sound wave 
meets an obstruction, it is reflected 
back toward its source according to 
the angle of the reflecting surface. If 


ja small aperture is in the center of 


the reflecting surfcae, the wave is 
started afresh from the aperture, as 
though it were the new center of a 
disturbance. If the fine lines on a 
phonograph record are examined 


under a glass, they will be found to 


consist of very small wavering lines. 
It is the passage of the needle rapidly 
over these waves that translates them 
into audible vibrations. 

When we observe the storm-tossed 


| ‘surface of the water it is interesting 


to picture the invisible waves that are 
perhaps in transit through the ether 
above it. These are the wireless waves 

fre government stations and 


mer them without suitable ap- 


nor he they are everywhere about 


our ears, and sometimes the news 
they might impart would be startling. 
Some of it comes out later in the press. 
The light of the sun is composed of 
waves of various lengths, the short 
ones affecting the eye as blue or vio- 
let, the longer ones as yellow or red. 
The shortest are too slight to affect 
the retina of the eye and are known 
only when special devices are pro- 
vided to translate them' for us. The 
photographic plate is very sensitive to 
these short light waves, and when a 
lens of quartz is used instead of glass, 
they are readily pictured. The invis 
ible light of short-wave length is 
called the ultra-violet and is found in 
the solar spectrum beyond the blue 
violet end of the visible color band. 
At the other end of the spectrum, 
beyond the visible red, is the infra 
red. These waves are the longest light 
waves, and they do not impress them. 
selves upon the photographic plate 
unless it is made specially sensitive 
to them. Dicyanid is used for this 
purpose; and when a ray filter is 
fitted before the lens of a camera 80 
that all but the infra red rays are ex- 


e cluded, photographs of remarkable 


day we determined to 
this train. We con- 
„ and there it was, 
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quality can be produced. A summer 
landscape, with its rich green foliage, 
appears in the light of infra red as 
the most gorgeous scene of April 
bloom. The dark green of the trees 
seems to be edged with white blos- 
somis, the effect of the red waves. 
Longer still are the heat waves that 
are themselves intermingled with the 
infra red and which extend far down 
the spectral scale. 

In the ether are the waves of light, 
ranging from the invisible ultra vio- 
let through the visible spectrum to 
the infra red, and the long waves read- 
ily transformed into heat. Then are 
the longer Hertzian and electrical 
waves. In the atmosphere are the va- 
rious sound waves and the heat pulsa- 
tions that have been transformed from 
the phenomena of light to that of air. 


“Night Wells“ 


In the deserts of Western Australia 
there are sources of water supply 
‘called water holes, that ate usually 
found in the solid rock. Many of 
these holes are shaped like a carafe, 
with a narrow neck and wide cavity 
below, and some of them hold thou- 
sands of gallons of water. 

There is a remarkable kind of 
Australian water hole, known as a 
“night-well,” which is dry during the 
day but filled with water at night. 

with the darkness, the water 
to flow, persons near by can 
hear the sound of rushing air. 


which the water gath- 
narrow trench. Near 

was found a hori- 

* L a thin layer 

main mass. It is 

that in the daytime the high 
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: Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Mischa Elman’s drawing room was 
such a busy place when the news- 
paper man entered that he apologised 
for disturbing the great violinist in 
the midst ot moving. At least that is 
what he first imagined, as he had 
heard that Mr. Elman was about to 
leave New York for a short vacation, 
and everywhere were boxes, packages, 
etc. “We're only unpacking the pres- 
ents Mr. Elman received while in the 
East,” said Arthur Loesser, taking 
from a chair a beautifully carved cere- 
monial sword. “Please be seated; Mr. 
Elman will be here in a moment.” 

Then it could be seen that all that 
was western was in perfect position, 
relative to what is considered in our 
modern apartments, only every chair 
and table was suffering an invasion 
of the East. Jades, porcelains, carved 
ivories and embroidered silks masked 
furniture and chairs and the pictures 
on-the walls with what at first glance 
looked like dust covers—may the Japa- 
nese forgive me—they were in reality 
poems on silk. At least that is what 
Mr. Loesser said they were, and he 
was with Mr. Elman all during the 
trip, acting as his accompanist for the 
53 concerts that were given during 
less than four months. 

“This was given Mr. Elman by the 
Jiji Shimpo, perhaps the most popu- 
lar newspaper in Japan,” went on Mr. 
Loesser. “Mr. Elman is only the third 
foreigner that ever was so honored.” 
Then the interviewer picked up the 
handsomely carved medal and saw on 
the reverse side, in English—*To 
Mischa Elman, in admiration of his 
marvelous talent.“ 

Mr. Elman gave concerts in Hawaii, 
Japan, China, clear’ to the Siberian 
border. In Harbin the Russians, al- 
ways eager for music, gave him en- 
thusiastic welcome. The southern end 
of his itinerary touched Java. 

“The Dutch are musical,” said Mr. 
Elman, “and of course they and the 
half-castes rule Java. The half-castes 
are dark, but are much more musical 
than the Dutch. Americans are very 
much liked over in Java, and of course 
what music they have is European.” 

Mr. Elman gave concerts in Batavia 
and Sourabaya. “To one concert came 
the Sultan of Djocjakarta with his 
entourage, dressed in shirts and table- 
cloths, with knives stuck in their belts 
at the back, and the Sultan had a little 
umbrella fastened in his turban. The 
gold, ceremonial umbrella was carried 
over the Sultan’s head. After the con- 
cert the Dutch Resident acted as in- 
terpreter for us, while the Sultan mar- 
veled over the fact that a man could 
play so many notes at the same time.” 

In mene Kong the attendance was 

n t entirely to the English 
redete ac the concerts were well 
attended. In China less interest was 
shown than anywhere else. Concerts 
were given in Shanghai, Pekin and 
other cities in the interior. Some Chi- 
nese. came, notably the former Presi- 
dent, Li Yuan Hung, said Mr. Elman. 

In Tientsin Mr. Elman felt he was 
before a European audience just as 
he did in Hong Kong, but it was in 
Japan where he evidently was thrilled, 
himself. In the other countries he 
did the thrilling, and that does not 
mean that he did not meet with suc- 
cess, approbation and “full houses” 


everywhere in Yokohama, Tokyo, Ky- 


oto, which once was the capital of 
Japan; in Osaka, the manufacturing |, 
center, with its more than 1,500,000 
people, and elsewhere, Mr. Loesser 
said that they never played to larger 
audiences anywhere, and the price per 
ticket was 15 yen, that is $7.50. In 
Harbin, Manchuria, 20 yen was the 
price per ticket. 

All during the interview it was dif- 
ficult to keep Mr. Elman out of Japan. 
“They understand us much better than 
we do them and that is not because 
their language and customs are so 
intricate. “No,” said Mr. Elman en- 
thusiastically, “it’s because we can’t 
put ourselves in their spirit. They 
are so quick to adopt us. From one 
day to another we cannot tell which 
is east or which is west in Japan. They 
are so eager for progression. It is no 
affectation in them.“ | 

One of the first things which im- 
pressed Mr. Elman was the way Eng- 
lish is spoken everywhere. “We got 
along easily, not in a select crowd 
only. but in the stores and on the 
streets. Even the jinrikisha runners 
would ask us, ‘Where to” and under- 
stand where we wished them to run 
us. The boys on the streets speak 
English. It was astonishing, though 
we knew that English is taught in 
the schools.”’ 

Mr. Elman declared that every 
where in the Far East the one cry is 
for peace and progress. “And prog- 
ress is the Japanese motto. There 
has been enough war. Every one over 
there says that. Now the world must 
be permitted to advance, and in Japan 
nothing shows the spirit of progress 
more than the interest shown in mu- 
sic. I can't imagine a people that 
don’t like music turning out en masse 
eight times to hear concerts of noth- 
ing but violin music, such classics as, 
for instance, a sonata concerto by 
Vivaldi, or Cesar Frank’s sonata. 

‘The students would come with the 
music scores in their hands and fol- 
low every note I played. They have 
a fine conservatory in which most of 
the teachers are, as yet, foreigners. 
There are a few native teachers. 
There they study every branch of 
musi¢, although not much time is 
spent on the study of singing. 

“The Japanese do not hinder the 
younger generation from going ahead. 
They are proud of the fact that their 
children are learning more than their 
fathers knew. The young girls are 
permitted a freedom that never was 
heard of in the days of their mothers. 

“In that regard we noted something 
that’ amuséd us. The moment they 
speak lish, men and women adopt 
ecciden shaking 
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thé same gatherings that, when 
‘a Japanese was spoken, the men 
went back to the Japanese manner. 
Nowhere have I l more spon- 
‘taneous applause than in Japan, nor 
applause more prolonged and insistent. 
“My stay in Japan was wonderfully 
pleasant. On every ‘hand I received 
nothing but the kindliest courtesy. 
One little incident will show the 
Japanese civility as we met it. One 
of the princes of the Royal House 
attended a concert and I was told that 
it was my duty to write to him and 
thank him for so doing. I did write 
and received a note that at first glance 
might seem rude to us but was noth- 
‘ing more than a mark of Japanese po- 
liteness. The Prince sent word that I 
need not have troubled myself to 
have thanked him as he came, not 
because he was invited, but because 
of his own, free will, because he 
wished to hear the concert.” 
In the Philippines the atmosphere 


has always been musical. The Fili- 
pinos, long under the Spanish influ- 


a en | 
Specia ny for The Christian Science Monitor 
No church in London is more 
familiar’ than Chelsea Old Church, 


with its associations with Sir Thomas 


More, the Sidneys and Sir Hans 
Sloane; but not one visitor in a thou-' 
sand thinks of walking from it west- 
ward along the embankment to Al- 
bert Bridgé, and 80, crossing the 
river, visiting Battersea Old Church, 
which lies a quarter of a mile or so 
to the west again, down a quiet road 
with cottages and gardens on one 
side. The church is, in a sense, out 
of the way, and one side of the road 
consists of an apparently unengaging 
block of flour mills; but it is placed 
at the exact spot at which the river 
makes a great bend to the south, so 
that in the days of penny steamboats 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from an old print 


View of Battersea, showing the old church 


ence, love music. In Manila there is 
a very good conservatory and there 
Mr. Elman heard Ernesto Vallejo, a 
Filipino boy’ play. On the steamer 
coming home, meeting Mr. Quezon, 
the President of the Philippine 
Senate, Mr. Elman. told him of the 
Vallejo boy’s unusual talent for the 
violin, and Mr. Quezon at once sent 
a cable to Manila with the result that 
the boy will be sent to the United 
States to be educated under Mr. El- 
man’s direction. 

To sum it all up,” said Mr. Elman, 


“T consider this trip the leading event 
of my career. It was an inspiration | 
from every point of view. I come 
back to the United States, which has 
always been so kind to me, and I find 
talk of a hard season among the mu- 
slclans, but is it not true there 18 
always work for those who can give 
of the best? That is what I have al- 
ways found. It seems to me that too 
many are brought over here from 
abroad, performers who are not of 
quality to win success, and they are 
the ones who complain. I have come 
home. to see my family for a little 
whfle, and late in September I sail’ 
for England to give concerts there 
and on the Continent. No, I will give 
no concerts here before I sail and I 
do not know when I will return.” 


THE SITE OF THE 
GLOBE PLAYHOUSE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The long controversy as to whether 
the Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare’s 
time stood on the north or the south 
side of Park Street, Southwark, seems 
to be “conclusively settled” at last. The 
Globe, it may be remembered, was the 
last theatér built on Bankside, and the 
most famous of them all. When the 
Burbages dismantled their playhouse 
in Shoreditch they removed the mate- 
rials of the building, which consisted 
chiefly of wood, over the water to 
Bankside, and there built their new 
place of entertainment. It was opened 
in the spring of 1599, probably with a 
production of “King Henry V,” and on 
its stage the greatest of all the Shake- 
spearean plays were first acted. There 
is every reason to believe that Shake- 
speare himself took part in many of 
them. 

But where did the Globe actually 
stand? is the question that has 
troubled commentators this many a 
day. On the north side or the south 
side of Park Street once known as 
Maid or Maiden Lane? So acute did 
the controversy become a few years 
ago that when Sir Herbert Tree en- 
gaged a taxi-cab to drive him to the 


other Globe, in Shaftesbury Avenue, | f 


the facetious driver asked, “Which 
side of the street, Sir Herbert?“ The 
Shakespeare Reading Society said that 
the south was the proper site, and they 
put up a bronze memorial tablet there, 
which Sir Herbert Tree unveiled. Dr. 
Wallace, professor of English Litera- 
ture of Nebraska University, declared 
for the north side, and backed up his 
opinion by quotations irom legal docu- 
ments in a law suit relating to Globe 
shares, brought by Thomasina Os- 
teler against her father, John 
Hemmings, one of the joint edi- 
tors of the First Folio. The 
Sacrament Token Books, preserved in 
Southwark Cathedral, were also called 
in as evidence, and variously inter- 
preted according as the controversial- 
ist favored the north or the south side 
of Maid Lane. 

A report by the local government 
committee to the London County 
Council states that it was decided “to 
await the publication of the volume 
promised by Dr. C. W. Wallace of 
Nebraska University, containing the de- 
tailed evidence on which were based 
his emphatic assertions that the Globe 
was on the north side of the road.” 
But as the volume has not appeared, 
the clerk of the Council undertook 
some original research, with the result 
that it has now been “conclusively 
settled” that the Globe was on the 
south side of the road. The position 
of the frontage has been decided . 


known 


within a foot. 


it was a familiar landmark. Even 
now its copper spire, large portico 
and plain brick body are conspicuous 
from the opposite bank, set as they 
are in a green space on the edge of 
the river; but it can hardly be called 
an exhilarating building from the out- 
side and so is apt to pass unnoticed 
further. Let not the explorer be dis- 
couraged, however. He has but! to 
go to the verger’s house (No. 153 
Church Road, opposite) and a key 
will let him into another world. 

Battersea Manor came into posses- 
sion of the St. John family at the 
dissolution of the monasteries, and if 
nothing but the registers, which date 
back to 1564, carries us back to Tu- 
dor days, there are relics of- the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
which well pay examination. The 
earliest of these are the charming 
busts of Viscount Grandison and his 
wife, dated 1630, which suggest the 
work of Nicholas Stone. Next comes 
the large and noteworthy tablet to 
Sir Ewart Wynter, dated January, 
1686, surmounted by a bust (the only 
rtrait of this famous servant 
of the East India Company) and 
adorned with a long inscription re- 
cording his exploits and his rise from 
“poore boy” into fame. 

Two tablets to Sir John Fiete, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1693, and to one 
James Bull, suggest in their charming 
cherub heads and admirably carved 
fruit the hand of Grindling Gibbons; 
and the name of a third and greater 
sculptor is associated with the next 
and most important monument. The 
portraits of the great Bolingbroke and 
his second wife, a niece of Madame 
de Maintenon, who bore the melodious 
name of Angelica Magdalen Pelissary, 
are the work of Roubiliac, and will 
interest all who care for Pope and 
Swift and the wonderful circle which 
clustered round Henry St. John. The 
inscription—his own—is one of the 
most impressive ever written. 

“Secretary of State under Queen 
Anne, and in the days of King George 
I and King George II something more 
and better.” Retirement, philosophy 
and literature were more than politics 
or preferment; and we shall recall the 
inscription and what it inve vs w 
we visit the unpromising flour mills 
already alluded to. 

One thing we miss, however, the 
“handsome crimson curtains trimmed 
with amber, and held up by gold with 
heavy gold tassels, festooned above the 
painted eastern window; or rather, in 
deceptively perfect imitations of such 
upholstery, painted on the light- 
grained wall df the cireular chancel” 
by the artist-vitar, Joseph Gardnor. 

The church is as Blake knew it in 
1782. A few years later however, a 
greater than Blake was to know it 
equally well. Turner, with his eye for 
color, had marked the unique view 
rom the vestry window where the 
river, taking a sudden turn, swirls to 
the left along a glorious vision of 
water and the setting sun. Here he 
used to sit, sketching, hour after hour, 
perched in a high arm-chair, swinging 
his legs as he watched and painted 
the western glow: over the waters. 
Turner’s window, and the view, would 
alone make the church well worth a 
visit. 

But we have not yet done with St. 
John and his friends. Down the court- 
yard of the great flour mills, on the 
left, lies phrt of the west wing of the 
St. John Manor House, shown cour- 
teously to visitors, and in that wing is 
an old staircase leading to a room 
with a noble plaster ceiling, and be- 
low it the enchanting cedar-paneled 
room overlooking the river in which 
Pope, the guest of Bolingbroke, wrote 
the Essay on Man. Telephones and of- 
fice desks make little difference; you 
are back in the past with those great 
men, and can almost hear Swift's 
voice upon the stairs as he and Boling- 
broke come down to talk with the 
little poet in the cedar room on the 
ground floor. And if you are wise, 
you will go home and take down your 
Thackeray and reread the noble pages 
ofthe English humorists in which he 
writes of that great circle and then 
the letters themselves. “You may go 
home now and talk with St. John: you 
may take a volume from your library 
and listen to Swift and Pope. I know 
‘' nothing in any story more gallant and 
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‘aged. 


b than the love and friendship | 

of famous men 

or. There has 

never been a society of men more 

friendly, and there never was one 
more illustrious.” 

And when to these thoughts you add 

new memories of Wynter and Roubil- 

lac, of Blake and Turner, you should 


your visit to Battersea Old Church 
and its neighbor, once the home of 
Bolingbroke and the haunt of Swift 
and Pope. 


COUNTRY ROADS 
OF ENGLAND 


Specially for The Christian Science Monftor 


Four times only in English history 
has there been a studied effort to pro- 
vide new roads or improve the road 
system. The Romans built the great 
military roads like Watling Street, by 
which in part the. modern motorist 
travels from Liverpool’ to London 
and then there was a lapse of 1100 
years until Elizabeth. It is curious 
that neither Alfred nor William the 
Conqueror nor Edward I nor War- 
wick the Kingmaker should have set 
himself to road-making, the first need 
of every army, but so it was. The 
Elizabethan effort was only one 
symptom of the new progressive pub- 
lic spirit to which England owes the 
Elizabethan poor law and a revival, 
if not a recreation, of the ordered life 
of shire and village. 

Two hundred years again, and then 
came the turnpike roads, maintained 
like the modern railroads, by the pay- 
ments of their users, and affording 
their promoters one of the earliest 
gilt-edged investments. In 1835 a 
codifying highway act, which still 
forms the foundation of English law 
upon the subject, was almost contem- 
poraneous with the railroads’ demon- 
stration that it was destined to super- 
sede the highway for the remainder 
of the century. Main roads fell into 
decay but in 1909 came the Road 
Board, a central government commis- 
sion, which revived the Roman plan 
of spending national funds upon what 
in all the interval had been regarded 
as a local service. So for the fourth 
time only the inhabitants of Britain 
set themselves to make roads as a 
matter of concerted policy, and the 
question will naturally be asked how 
the country is so well provided as it 
is with roads big and little, serving 
an eyer-growing population. The an- 
swer is of inteyest because it gives 
the clue not merely to the origin of 
the roads but to their character, 
twisting in and out, which is the fea- 
ture to strike the foreigner first and 
with most force. 

Across common land the road takes 
usually as straight a course as the 
ground permits; among fields it may 
turn 20 times a mile. Whether there 

are boundary fences, or the fields are 
unenclosed, these customary ways 
linking farm to farm go round the 
edge, so that crops may not be dam- 
If they are footways they often 
run along the top of an eight-foot 
boundary wall. The law presumes 
that every right of way, public 
equally with private, was dedicated by 
the owner of the soil, and this fiction 
has assisted to adjust private rizhnts 
and public needs, enabling varying 
practice to earn legal sanction and to 
meet the ever-varying circumstances. 
So footpaths and bridle paths, breast- 
ways and packways have sprung up 
where a highway for all traffic was 
not needed. 

Often a gate is placed across a pub- 
lic road, or the road runs through a 
farmyard; the gate is no infringe- 
ment of the public right of way nor 
the road of the farmer’s privacy, for 
so it is presumed to have been dedi- 
cated, and it is a point of honor with 
the countryman never to leave an- 
other’s gate unfastened. ‘Thus is illus- 
trated the give-and-take process 
which goes to make up English cus- 
tomary law, rooted before the Nor-; 
man Conquest and growing still today. 
And so, when the necessity for a road 
has passed away, the roundabout legal 
means of closing it are seldom used, 
for popular practice lets it lapse with- 
out objection. It gets grass-grown 
and water-logged, the hedges strag- 
gle over it, it is difficult to trace, until 
one day a neighboring farmer turns 
his cattle into it, the boundary lines 
are burst and with general acquies- 
cence, as it grew up, perhaps cen- 
turies ago, it fades into disuse. 

All over rural England this process 
can be found at work—the creation of 
right by common usage, and, side by 
side, the obliteration of old grassy 
tracks which have served their turn. 

And what of that phenomenon so 
perplexing to the stranger, who fol- 
lows a well marked road only to 
find it end suddenly in a field or 
trackless wilderness? It has led, per- 
haps, from farm to farm, and where 
the farmers have trodden it all comers 
have been allowed to follow, till there 
came a point where the next farm 
was more conveniently reached from 
a different side. So the road vanishes, 
and the puzzled ‘townsman goes back 
to the city to complain of the strange 
doings of the rustic population, while 
all the time the roads are a reflex 
of real life—running wherever is the 
most need for them, growing slowly by 
footstep upon footstep, cartwheel after 
cartwheel, through the centuries, and 
ending when necessity has ended. The 
true story of 200° years of life is 


written in the roads of rural England. | 
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Specially tor The Christian Science Monitor 
The word gorge is apt to produce 


‘upon the reader two very opposite 


impressions according to whether his 


‘mountain experiences lie among the 
Rockies or the Alps, 
be the happier and richer man for 


If his idea of a gorge is patterned 
after those of the Rocky Mountains, 


‘the impression left by the word gorge 


rather resembles that left by the 
writer of the fairy tale, when he tells 
his small readers that “about night- 
fall they entered a dark wood: but 
if on the other hand his wanderings 
have been among the Swiss or Tyro- 
lian Alps, he thinks of a mountain 
gorge more as one thinks of the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land” and as of a place to linger in 
during the sunny hours of high sum- 
mer. 

Summer is, of course, the time when 
the botanist or tourist feels most 
drawn toward the quiet of its cool 
depths. Here he can sit among the 
moss-covered stones with the cool 
spray bathing his face, and gaze up 
the steep sides of the gorge into the 
glorious sunshine above, nor will he 
be the only living creature within its 
shade. 

From a small hole, a foot or two 
above the water's edge, a somewhat 
comical black and yellow face ap- 
pears, and is at once withdrawn, 
soon to appear again as if drawn by 
an irresistible curiosity to see who it 
is that is.intruding upon its solitude, 

This is a Salamander (so called); 
and if one remains still, curiosity will 
overmaster precaution, and with the 
utmost deliberation, and at a rate “not 
exceeding” half a mile an hour he will 
shortly emerge from his visible con- 
cealment (if one may use the expres- 
sion)-and subject the trespasser to a 
most critical examination. 

There appears to be no hurry. His 
manner is distinctly pompous, and his 
figure rotund. He is not like his less 
reasoning half-brother the lizard, who 
lives on the sunny slopes above. He 
does not dart at 60 miles an hour into 
a hole to conceal himself from obser- 
vation, and quite forget that he has 
left three inches of tail hanging out- 
side in the sunshine. No, he moves 
with deliberation, and it may be re- 
marked that he is not above accepting 
a morsel of cake or even dry bread at 
times. In no one thing does he seem 
to differ more from his agile relative, 
the common lizard, than in the ques- 
tion of music. On a sunny day, seek 
a sunny wall, and whistle or play a 
sunny tune, and you will soon see the 
common wall lizards poking out their 
little heads, all on one side, agog to 
hear the music. Whether this is curi- 
osity or genuine love of music, must 
he left to the philosophers to decido. 

At times a butterfly flutters down 
into the cool depths of the gorge but 
feeling out of place or having per- 
haps drunk deeply of some woodland 
cup, it is drawn upward toward the 
sunlight once more, rising in little 
spirals into the blue, up and up as far 
as the eye can follow. 

Here ids no merry chirp of cricket, 
no song of bird on bough and yet the 
whole gorge is redolent of life this 
summer day, but it is a life more felt 
than seen. 

A ceaseless activity is forever 
operating throughout the summer 
months, on the earth, in the earth and 
under the earth, until from out of the 
north the command arrives “be still,” 
when all is hushed to rest beneath 
the white coverlet of winter, awaiting 
the call of the west wind at whose 
voice the myriad inhabitants of the 
gorge awake once more to life and 
usefulness. 
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The Friendly Clow 


T is not man’s fallibility that 

means so much as a sincere 
desire to-right any wrong he 
unconsciously commits. 


And this applies to Public 
Servant Corporations. 


The Edison Electric 


Illuminating Company of Boston 
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| Secsensry et , 
of Proposed Amalgamation of 
Federal Agencies for Defense 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
: from its Washington News Office. 
WASHINGTON, District of Célumbia 
—All the forces of the Department of 
Agriculture engaged in economic 
work are being marshaled into one 
fighting unit to attack the economic 
evils that have brought about the 
present serious situation in American 
agriculture. By merging the work of 
the three bureaux touching most in- 
timately the most immediate prob- 


? lems of the American farmers and 
we ictus sce 2 e agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, Secre- 
e ee ee 4 Office,” .tary of Agriculture, announced last 


‘night that a far-reaching step had 
and the Nineteenth Amendment made pee taken to remedy Bod pa al- 


women elector Oregon has women fecting approximately one-third of the 
members of the Legislature, and re- 3 the United States. 
gards the Nineteenth Amendment as These bureaux are the Bureau ot 

The Attorney-General of Pennbyl- mates, and the office of Farm Manage- 
vania decided the question of women's ment and Farm Economics. Congress 
rights to office declaring that women. has authorized the consolidation of 
in the absence of a constitutional OF the first two. In the interest of econ- 
statutory provision specifically dia- omy and good administration, Sec- 
qualifying them from holding office, | retary Wallace, anticipating a recom- 
are now éligible to hold public office mendation which he will make in the 
and that any common law ruling is 


; — ricultural appropriation bill 
abrogated.” In Rhode Island there is fenns are 


* 


2. Cost of production and distribu- 
tion. 

3. Land economics. 

4. Marketing of farm products, or. 
the organization of distribution. 

5. Agricultural prices and statis- 
tics. ates | 
6. Agricultural readjustment or ag- 
riculturai history and geography. 

7. Agriculture finance, covering 
investigations of the methods of 
financing production and marketing, 
insurance of buildings, live stock, and 
stocks in storage, taxation, and th 
financing of rural public utilities and 
other group enterprises. 

8. Agricultural competition and 
demand in foreign countries, covering 
the agricultural potentialities of those 
countries, their farm management, 
and marketing practices, and demand 
Fand opportunities in foreign markets. 

9. Country life and rural organi- 
zation. 

10. Extension service. Through it 
the department will carry the results 
of its studies and investigations to‘the 
people by means of news services and 
demonstrations. 


ALASKA TO HAVE 
ENFORCEMENT UNIT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


MEXICO CITY, Mexico—The sign- 
ing of a treaty with the United States 
is “neither possible, convenient nor 
necessary, and is contrary to Mexican 
constitutional precepts, in that it cre- 
ates special privileges for Americans,” 
according to the porticn of President 
Obregon’s message to Congress deal- 
ing with foreign relations, which was 
read in the House on Thursday. 

“Mexico has been consolidated and 
regulated in all parts,” the message 
set forth. Federal tribunals are 
functioning, with ‘independence of 
action, giving all necessary guaran- 
tees to foreigners and Mexican citi- 
zens. Numerous economies have been 
put in practice, thanks to which the 
national debt will soon be paid. Ina 
word, all promises are being carried 
out.“ 

Prolonged applause from the mem- 
bers of Congress and the spectators 
in the gallery greeted President Obre- 
gon’s declaration that it was impossi- 
ble to sign a treaty with the United 
States. 

There was a demonstration also 
when the list of nations which had 
recognized Mexico was read. 

The President’s message was volum- 


1 1 f 
_ | Specially tor The Christian Science Monitor. 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—A general 
tendency among the states to assume 
a the eK to the 
stitution, gran equal 8 
to women, gives them ane right to Be d 
‘pow ease any public office established under 
1 1 ‘one state constitutions, or to take im- 

eren mediate steps to guarantee this right 
a dy legislation, is the predominant note 
in the 3 Ar bf the 
such proposal, however Massachusetts League of Women 
domination by one interest would be Voters from the secretaries of the other 
the only possible outcome from at- 47 states. This action was taken 
u- tempting such a “mixture.” It is bet- primarily in tiew of the recent decision 
in ter, they declare, to await action on of J. Neston Allen, the Attorney-Gen- 
the bill giving education a place equal eral of Massachusetts, that women 
to agriculture and Labor, with the were ineligiblé to hold elective of- 
long needed creation of a head officer; fices in the Commonwealth. 


authorised speak for their inter- In his decision the Attorney-General 
ests. 05 affirmed that the Nineteenth Amend- 


: ment conferred merely the right to 


ling aggre ire naga 7 that women shail hold offices except 


those excluded by the Constitution, 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from 


: r 
Generally Eligible 

North Carolina holds women eligible 
for office in general,” and reports 
that the Attorney-General holds them 
ineligible for jurors. Regarding the 
Nineteenth Amendment as sufficient, 
North Dakota admits women to office; 


ber of the House of Representatives, 
the office in question, is among the 
excluded. Since women were not 


Mr. Allen held that the Office of mem- 
its Canadian News Office 


looking to the consolidation of the 


SYBNEY, Nova Scotia—At the ter- 


centenary celebrations at Annapolis 


Royal of the granting of a royal char- 
ter to Sir William Alexander for the 
‘colonization of Nova Scotia, in a 
message to Justice Chisholm of Nova 
Scotia, Chief Justice Taft of the 
United States said: “The great and 
wonderful power which the British 


that they are still ineligible. 


Secretary of State of each state. 
query asked whether women were in 


eligible to hold this office when the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth was 
adopted, the Attorney-General asserted 
if 

In order to gather comparative in- 8 
formation, Arthur G. Rotch, of the 
legislative committee of the state 
league, sent a questionnaire to the 
The 


nothing in the state Constitution, con- 
sidered in connection with the Nine- 
teenth 5 to prevent women 
olding office. In South Dakota 
the issue has not arisen, although 
women are in office; while Tennessee 
passed an enabling act in 1921 and 
women are now represented in the 
state Senate. 
Utah reports that suffrage was given 


three bureaux into one, took steps to 
bring about such a coordination and 
redirection of the activities of these 
department agenciés, which it is as- 
sured Congress will authorize. 


Cause and Effect Traced 


Mr. Wallace, in his official state- 
ment as Secretary of Agriculture, de- 
clared that the agricultural depression 


JUNEAU, Alaska—<Alaska is to have 
a separate prohibition unit organiza- 
tion of the same uniform character as 
that provided in all the states, with 
a director in charge. This is the an- 
nouncement made by the Federal Pro- 
hibition Commissioner. The latter 
states that the new plan of organiza- 


inous and included a consolidated re- 
port from all the governmental de- 


partments. The reports submitted by 
the members of the Cabinet were 
unanimously optimistic and fre- 
quently alluded to “the perfect har- 
mony and cordiality” existing among 
the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of the government. 


office in the state, and if so, what 
offices. It was asked whether their 
right to hold office has been ques- 
tioned. In case of an affirmative an- 
swer to this, the questionnaire asked 
whether there has been a court deci- 
sion in this matter, or whether the 
legislature had assed some form of 


The report of the Department of the 
Interior related to gubernatorial con- 
flicts in the states of Michoacan, Ta- 
basco, Pueblo and Morelos, in each of 
which the Executive has intervened 
and appointed a governor, who is now 
functioning, with the exception of 


tion centralizes power, authority and 
responsibility for the state unit in the 
hands of the director, who will effect 
a strong organization of his own 
choosing, and there is opportunity for 
very effective work by such a unit in 


may hold office in the State whether | mic conditions.” Proceeding from this 
constitutional or otherwise. Vermont hypothesis, he outlined relief methods 
passed an enabling act in April, 1921, in the same statement, as follows: 

and Virginia is preparing a consti-' „We must study everything which 
tutional amendment although women influences both production and price. 
hold some offices now. The State of we must look into the matter of com- 


heir Empire has exercised throughout the 
world has found one of its chief fac- 
tors in the administration of justice 
which has been carried on by its rep- 
resentatives under the principles that 
have been derived from those per- 
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selved, are, I am sure, based 
tanding.“ 
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or 7 f funds, supervision of admin- 


of educational facilities as 
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administration and supervi- 
4 training in the public 
„ In fact, its author, Simeon 

(R.), Representative from 


0 nic declared that he had no inten- 
m of pushing his bill if there was 


ng a certain per- 


| ot the total appropriations 


ke Smith, blessing and . glorifying the 
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fected in common law.” The Lord 
Chancellor of England extended the 
congratulations of the, bench and bar 
of England upon completion of three 
centuries of the reign of common law 
in Nova Scotia. “The event which we 
are met to celebrate,” said G. H. 
Murray, the Premier, “marks the be- 
ginning of a great epoch in British 
and world history. We are just en- 
tering upon another epoch equally 
momentous. For us who are of Brit- 
ish stock, or who are heirs of British 
traditions, there need be no doubt, 
much less fear, of the issue. The 
seeds of the British commonwealth 
of nations, first sown in 1621, have 
spread over the earth, and are Yoday 
world. 
we not hope that before three 
centuries more have rolled by they 
shall not merely have made the world 
safe for universal democracy but se- 
cure for righteousness and peace 
among all peoples. There was little 
in 1621 to indicate what has since 
come to pass. There is much at pres- 
ent to foretell desirable things.” 
After reference to King James as a 
man of a practical turn, despite man- 
nerisms which made him ridiculous, 
Mr. Murray declared that the King's 
action in constituting what was intended 
to be the dominion of the New Scotland 
Was not a mere whim or caprice but a 
deliberate act of policy, designed to 
interpose New Scotland between New 
England and New France. Had his 
policy been pursued and maintained, 
said the Premier, it would have bee 
much better for- Canada and perhaps 
for this continent. Passing on, Mr. 
Murray referred to the history of the 
French Annapolis Valley, asserting 
that it might have been more fortunate 
for Nova Scotia as well as for them 
had they been left to prosper and in- 
crease there as they did on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. After a further 
reviewing of the events of the seven- 
teenth century the Premier discussed 
the present position of Nova Scotia. 
“There is,” he said, nd fairer, nor 
more promising or happier land in the 
world today than this little wrongfully 
circumscribed Province of Nova Sco- 
tia. It is even richer in its people than 
it is in its natural advantages of so 
many different kinds. That which the 
people of Nova Scotia have done is but 
an earnest of what they shall do. The 
United States, Canada, the British Em- 
pire, Australia, South Africa had not 
been imagined 300 years ago. In great 
part they were unheard of and un- 
known. Who can set the bounds to 
what this Province and this dominion 
may attain defore three more cen- 
turies are numbered with the past?“ 


MOTION PICTURE 
COMPACT REACHED 


Ur. ited 3 via The Christian 
onitor Leased Wires 

CHICAGO, Illinois—A $50,000,000 
agreement among motion picture in- 
terests, which leaders said would 
stabilize the cinema industry and 
mean better pictures, was announced 
here yesterday. : 

The agreement provides for amal- 
gamation for a period of three years 
of the Associated Producers Corpora- 
tion controlling many stars, and the 

First National Pictures 


Sclence 


| tion or decisions have appeared. 
Michigan women hold posts of State 


enabling legislation. It was 
queried whether the state made any 
distinction between constitutional and 


not been recelved from every state, 


have con.e in to indicate the trend. 


Status in Arizona 


Arizona reported that women are 
holding two seats in the lower house 
of the Legislature and the post of 
superintendent of public instruction ; 
that there has been no question of 
their right to hold office; and that no 
court decision or enabling legislation 
has been enacted. California re- 
ported that no women are holding 
office’ but that there is nothing in the 
Constitution of the State to prevent 
it. In Connecticut women are mem- 
bers of the state Legislature under 
the provision of a Constitution which 
makes electors eligible to office and 
a statute in 1820 which makes women 
electors with all privileges. 

Delaware is taking steps, the reply 
states, to complete the amendment of 
the Constitution so that “no citizen 
of the te of Delaware shall be dis- 
qualified to hold any office or’ public 
trust under the laws of the State by 
reason of sex.” The District of 
Columbia has such legislation under 
consideration. In Idaho there has 
been no question of the right of 
women to hold office since amendment 
of the Constitution in 1896. In In- 
diana women are members of the 
Legislature and their right to hold 


tioned. 

Iowa, on the other hand, reports 
that women are not holding state 
elective offices, 
has not been raised. In case it is, 
it is added, the constitution will be 
amended; if not raised, the matter 
will be disregarded. Kansas reports 
that women are now holding offices, 
and are eligible-to “all offices within 
the gift of the people.” This was 
given by a constitutional amendment. 


Kentucky's Attitude 


Women in Kentucky were made 
eligible to office through a ruling of 
the Attorney-General of the State that 
upon the passage of the Nineteenth 
Amendment women were automatically 
eligible to office. Louisiana differs 
with this view and reports no right 
and no legislation to grant it. In 
Maine women are holding offices as 
notaries and justices of the peace. 


tioned and the Supreme Court ruled 
that the Constitution of the State does 
not preclude woman holding civil 
office. The Legislature has embodied 
this decision in legislation. 
Maryland replies that a woman 
holds the office of state librarian, and 


this right although the word “he” is 
used in the Constitution. No legisla- 
In 


Senator, sheriff, county clerk and 
treasurer, register of deeds, as well 
as many town offices. The question 
of right has arisen and a case is now 


the peace and jurors. Minnesota has 
“generally assumed since woman were 
enfranchised that they are eligible to 


also 


Washington made women eligible fer 
any office in 1910, and West Virginia 
holds that it is not necessary under the 


it is felt that a large enough number 


hood have assumed the task of ridding 
that section of the mountains of moon- 
‘shine stills and the rounding up of 
‘lawless characters, although warned 


this or other offices has not been ques- 


but that the question 


Their right to any office was ques- 


that there has been no question of 


pending before the state supreme 
court relating to women justices of 


Constitution. Wisconsin passed a 


other offices. Although replies have blanket enabling act in 1921 and has 


women in county offices, and Wyoming 
entered the Union with women having 
the same rights to office as men. 


WOMEN PROMOTE 
MOONSHINE RAIDS 


Special to The fnristian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky — Women 
conducting the 


in the mountains of Kentucky. aided 
by men and women of the neighbor- 


by the moonshiners that they will be 
removed if they persist in their efforts. 
Several men who have been aiding the 
women in their work of destroying 
stills have been warned to desist, but 
without effect on their good work. 
The women are not 
threats, and during the present sum- 
mer more than six stills have been de- 
tected and destroyed. 


MARCONI THINKS 
MESSAGE FROM MARS 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—tThat Wil- 
liam Marconi is now convinced that 
he_has intercepted wireless messages 
from Mars was stated by J. H. C. Mac- 
Beth, London manager of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company, hefore 
the Rotary Club here. 

Mr. MacBeth stated that Mr. Mar- 
coni said, because their wave lengths 
are almost 10 times more powerful 
than those produced in the most 
powerful stations, and because they 
come at regular intervals, regardless 
of other interference, that he could 
not accept the theory that the inter- 
ruptions are caused by atmospheric 
or electric disturbance. 

This theory was advanced widely 
when, two years ago, Mr. Marconi an- 
nounced that he had caught wireless 
waves which might have come from 
Mars. Mr. MacBeth added that if the 
waves do come from Mars, ingenuity 
in deciphering codes will some day 
produce a method of intelligible com- 
munication between the two planets. 


NAVAL RESERVISTS RETURN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Omce 

NEW YORK, New York—Naval re- 
servists to the number of about 600, 
manning three squadrons of Eagle 
boats and sub-chasers, arrived here 
yesterday, completing their summer's 
cruise of two weeks. Navy yard offi- 
clals reported that about 2000 men 
had already been trained this summér 
and that the next cruise would bring 
the number up to 2500. They said 
that the men, many of whom were 
young Americans who had never been 
to sea before, made an excellent show- 


ing and had quickly learned the ways 
cf the navy. 
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Smith Community 
School at Martin Fork, Harlan County, 


afraid of | 


| petition from farmers of foreign lands, 
where the agriculture is still being 
‘exploited and where wages and the 
standards of living are very much be- 
| low the standards which we demand 
‘for our people. We must look into 
world conditions, both of supply and 
demand, and produce more, intelli- 
gently and adjust our various crops 
to the probable needs. We must look 
into the administration of our credit 
machinery.” 

That may be taken as the program 
of the new unit in the Department of 
Agriculture. It is, of course, a big 
program, the department announces, 
and it is making no boast that it can 
be completed this year or next. 

The regrouping and coordinating of 
these activities will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. H. C. Taylor, formerly 
chief of the office of farm manage- 
ment and farm economics, who is 
now chief of the bureau of markets 
and crop estimates, and L. M. Esta- 
brook, former head of the bureau of 
crop estimates, who is the associate 
chief. 


Service in Distribution 


Because of Secretary Wallace's 
special interest in economics, the new 
plan is close to his heart, and he is 
expecting much from it. He is anxious 
that the Department may build up 
such a service to farmers in their 
distribution problems as it has 
rendered them in matters of pro- 
duction. 

There is no question from his point 
of view that it is the department's 
duty to give the same sort of service 
in all problems of distribution as it 
does in production, though he has not 
thought of building up a knowledge 
of the former at the expense of the 
latter. Secretary Wallace says that 
he does not share the view of some 
that agriculture production can now 
take care of itself. He does feel that 
American agriculture has suffered 
from a lack of knowledge of the eco- 
nomic forcés affecting it, and his first 
efforts will be directed toward 
strengthening this weakness. 

Dr. Taylor’s bureau will be expect- 
ed to examine the entire course which 
the farmers’ products take, from the 
farms to the consumers. Informa- 
tion will be the first step. The sec- 
ond will be the constructive rear- 
rangement of the machinery of distri- 
bution, based on the facts. 

Regulatory activities will probably 
be separated from the research and 
informational work of the bureau, and 
the administering of various laws, 
such as the grain standards act, cot- 
ton futures act, the standard ‘con- 
tainer act and the warehouse act, will 
be. placed under a single unit, which 
probably will be known as the Fed- 
eral Agricultural Board. 


Grouping of Research Work 


With the regulatory activities sepa- 
rated and disposed of in the marketing 
board, the research and service work 


Alaska. 
The plan contemplates, among othe 
things, the education of the people in 
law enforcement, and the commis- 
sioner appeals “to all good citizens 
to unite in a program for law enforce- 
ment, in the home, in the school, in 
the church, and in the press,” to the 
end that the dry law shall be gener- 

ally and properly enforced. 

There is need of an effective patrol 
of the waters between Prince Rupert 
and Alaskan ports, and of a competent, 
trustworthy corps of men to obtain 


evidence of violators of the Volstead ; 


act. Large quantities of intoxicating 
liquor are bought in Canada, prin- 
cipally at Prince Rupert, 43 miles from 


the Alaskan boundary, brought across 
by fishing boats and other small craft, 
surrender of ell groups which were 


sometimes cached on islands, and 
slipped into the towns. Soft drink es- 
tablishments thrive on the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, largely on ac- 
count of the difficulty of convicting 
the proprietors of such places. 


ELIHU ROOT WILL NOT 
SIT IN WORLD COURT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Elihu Root 
has declined nomination as one of the 
11 judges of the international Court 
of Justice under the League of Na- 
tfons, a court which he had a share 
in planning, according to an announce- 
ment made yesterday at the Italian 
consulate here. Following his de- 
clination, the name of John Bassett 
Moore has: been mentioned by the 
Italian nominators. It is believed 
that at least one American citizen 
will be chosen as a judge of this 


‘court. 


REPRESENTATIVE TO RETIRE 
HONOLULU, Hawaii — Prince J. 
Kuhio Kalanianaole announced on his 
arrival here from Washington this 
week, that at the conclusion of his 


present term he would end his service. 
1 NEW ORLEANS, Louisana—- Head- 
“I quarters of the gulf division of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation were 


as Hawalian representative in Con- 
gress, which began 20 years ago. 
can serve the ends of my own people 


Morelos, which is declared to be “still 


‘outside constitutional order.” 


Up to July 30, 123,384 Mexicans had 
been repatriated at a federal cost of 
more than 3,000,000 pesos, and more 
than 42,000 pesos were spent by the 


government in aiding the unemployed 
25 the oil fields. 

Secretary of War Estrada reported 
à reduction of 30,000 in the strength 
of the army, with a decrease in the 
budget of hi@department of more than 
' 26,000,000 pesos since President 
‘Obregon assumed power. 
“Pacification of the country has 
been achieved with great success,” 


; 


General Estrada said, and operations 
have been carried out with great ex- 


pedition and with invariable success, 
culminating in the extermination or 


in arms.“ 

»The uprisings, in his opinion, were 
not due to popular desire, but repre- 
zented personal ambitions. He praised 
| the army, which throughout its organ- 
‘ization, he declared. had maintained 
“the best of discipline.” 

| The navy is also undergoing reor- 
| ganization, according to the Minis- 
ter’s report, and special attention is 
being given to aviation. 

The report of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was uniformly optimistic re- 
garding the nation’s finances. It made 
reference to numerous economies 
| practiced looking toward the eventual 
| stabilizing of the budget, dispite the 
‘increased cost of running the govern- 
ment. The decree increasing the ex- 
port tax on petroleum was described 
as designed to “protect our petroleum 
wealth against excessive exploitation 
‘and inadequate remuneration.” 
| Fourteen hundred and forty claims 
for damages have been filed against 
| the government, representing 221,331,- 
| 891 pesos, of which claims for 93,965,- 
045 pesos are by foreigners. Secre- 
‘tary de la Huerta added that 
President Obregon had asked the na- 
tions affected to join in an Interna- 
tional claims commission. 


FLEET HEADQUARTERS CLOSED 


best by acting as a member of the;closed yesterday, virtually ending the 
Hawaiian rehabilitation act commis- labors which at one time engaged 


sion,” he said. 


50.000 men in 16 southern towns. 
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and vicinity may acquaint th 
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Hamburger’s Cordially Urges You to Attend 


The Fashion Exposition 
September 8, 1921 


When Vague Rumors of the Mode Are Upheld Or 
Effectively Refuted—and the Proper Silhouette 
For Fall and Winter Made Known 


hat sleeves must do—to be quite proper. 
~—which colors Fashion has smiled upon. 


All these and many more equally important questions are 
settled with the appearance of the new Fall modes. 


At the time of this opening the women of Los Angeles 


exhibits these fashions for you—and with pride in the 
knowledge that all are authentic. 


the new style 
at Hamburger’s 
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in the regular way. Massachu- 
recommendatory but car- 
ries provision for advertising viola- 


Shall Publish the Names 

“This provision is contained in Sec- 
tions 4 and 11 of Chapter 151 of the 
General Laws which require that the 
commission shall ‘publish the facts as 
it. may find them to be, as to the ac- 
ceptance of its recommendations by 
the employers engaged in the industry 
to which any of its recommendations 
relate, and may publish the names of 
employers whom it finds to be follow- 
ing or refusing to follow such recom- 
mendations’ :, ‘also, that ‘the commis- 
sion shall from time to time determine 
whether employers in each occupation 
investigated are obeying its decrees, 
and shall publish in the manner pro- 


e| Vided in Section 4, the names of any 


many of them into the 
without assistance 


‘Immediately upon his return to 
ashington, Harry S. New (R.), Sen- 
a, steps to 

to bear upon the pas- 

of his bill making it impossible 
‘defendant to escape liability 


though they 
due to no 
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‘tive, to cover those cases of deten 
dants who are now virtually freed 
from criminal prosecution by the 


government. 

The only hope of the Administration 
appears to be in the passage of legis- 
lation along the lines of Senator New’s 

increasing the limitation to six 


years. 
Arthur Capper [(R). Senator from 
„is an ardent supporter of 
such legislation, and it was said in 
his absence yesterday, that he is ready 


to lend his active cooperation ‘in its 


month all sections of 
2 failure of the 


Supporters of Senator New’s 
determined to get behind it 
y after the recess, though 
possibility of the revenue 
legislation in the Senate 


* 


ot 
IBERIAN TRADE IN 
FURS ON INCREASE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
SEATTLE, Washington — Althoug 


ces- 


hear | future 


of; The opinion of the 
- ia that he can find no 
alleged right or : 


employer whom it finds to be violating 
any such decree.’ we 

“There has in the past been some 
question as to the right of the com- 
mission to act under this provision. 
The decision of the Supreme Judicial 
Court in ‘the case of Holcombe v. 
Creamer (231 Mass. 99), while it up- 
held the right of the commission to 
inspect to determine compliance re- 
served the question as to the constitu- 
tionality of the publicity provision for 
consideration. + 4 

of th 


privilege of an employer 
which is violated by this provision: 
that there is no interference with. any 
of the natural and inalienable rights 
discussed in the dpinion in Holcombe 
v. Creamer nor any interference ‘with 
any vested right of such employer; 
that it is the duty of the commission 
under the law to publish the names of 
employers found to be violating its de- 
crees; and that such publication in 
performance of the duty imposed is a 
privileged communication which, if 
made in good faith without malice and 
with reasonable cause to believe the 
statements contained therein to be 
true, cannot be the basis for any lia- 
bility for libel. 

Constitutionality Upheld 

“Up to the present time, the com- 
mission has never acted under this 
authorization to advertise non-com- 
pliances. The reason for this is that 
until the latter part of 1918 the com- 
mission was unable to make complete 
inspections to determine compliance 
with its decrees as the constitution- 
ality of the law was contested. Fol- 
lowing the favorable decision of the 
court in the case of Holcombe v. 
Creamer upholding the right to in- 
Spect, the commission made inspec- 
tion under all of the decrees then in 
effect and wes able to secure com- 
pliance without legal action. The same 
success followed the inspections made 
under subsequent decrees’ until the 
entrance of the Paper Box occupa- 
tion decree which became effective 
July, 1920. 

“Although the majority of the firms 
in this industry accepted the decree, 
several refused to accept it. At the 
end of the year there were 301 cases 
outstanding under the various decrees 
then in effect. This represented, how- 
ever, only 1.3 per cent of the entire 
number of individuals for whom rec- 
ords were secured during the year. 
(Total wage records secured, 23,349 
in 1126 firms.) Although part of these 
cases have since been usted by the 
repeated reinspections made by the 


pe : 
| commission, there are at present time 


‘| ae 
lishing the names 


app : ly 279 cases unsettled. 
These ate mainly under the Paper 
Box and Office Building Cleaners de- 
„ A few cases under the Wom- 
en’s Cloth decree are still pend- 
ing put will probably be adjusted. 
* on the advice of the Attor- 
eral, the commission is pub- 
of the employers 


in question.” | 


SAN JOAQUIN: VALLEY 
TO HAVE NEW OUTLET 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
-- from its Hastern News Otmoe 


- TRENTON, New Jersey-—The State 


Van Ness Act for the enforcement of 
prohibition is not only improving en- 
forcement conditions throughout the 
State, but is promoting the cause of 
jury reform, according to Samuel Wil- 
son of the Anti-Saloon League. 

A great improvement of personnel 


been noted since the act went into 
effect, and of this Mr. Wilson says: 
“tT have lived in Hudson County for 
over 20 years and have submitted hun- 
dreds of liquor violations, gambling and 
other cases, ‘with unimpeachable evi- 
dence, to grand juries, only to have 
no indictments returned. A _ few 
months ago the prosecutor took over 
200 cases of liquor law violation to 
two grand juries, without a single 
indictment. 
“An Essex County. grand jury. re- 
fused to indict on evidence of 10 citi- 
zens, including five prominent clergy- 
men, who presented 10 bottles of 
whisky sold in violatidn of law. 
“Judges have repeatedly lectured 
grand juries, and, during the last 


of jurymen in Hudson County has 


— 


resident Harding 

ta Ae shippers and others will 

+ invited to inspect the barge canal 

and a committee appointed at a con- 
: here will make a wide bid for 


ublic interest in the situation, by 


N 


‘spreading correct information as to 


both the St: Lawrence project and the 
state canal. | 

“The people of this State,” said 
Murray Hulbert, dock commissioner 
of New York City, “realizing that it 
was the | Erie Canal that made New 
York City the metropolis and realiz- 
ing that its perpetuation depended 
upon, the canalization of its existing 
waterways, contributed something in 
excess of $160,000,000 to build this 
state canal, and they are maintaining 
it at their own expense, not.only for 
the benefit of this State, but for the 
benefit of anybody who wants to use 
it. We all regret that it doesn’t carry, 
today, the commerce of which it is 
capable. That is not due to any fault 
of ours. pierce a 

“We have succeeded in having cer- 
tain. restrictions eliminated and in 
spite of the general depression in 
shipping, the elimination of these re- 
strictions has enabled us to carry 
eastward more cargo than before, and 
that is a helpful sign. 

“The people must be aroused to the 
fact that we are facing a situation 
where any money to be appropriated 
and expended by Congress must be 
utilized for development of American 
projects. We have given of our funds 
for the improvements of waterways 
in France and Belgium as an inci- 
dent to the prosecution of the war, 
bunt don’t let's leave the impression 
that we are ready to step into every 
other country with our credit, for the 


‘Mquor interests in many counties dic- 
nomination 


purpose of improving their waterways 
at the expense of ours.” 
Commissioner Hulbert said tha 
under the treaty between the United 
States and Britain this country is 
permitted to send only one war ves- 
sel into the Great Lakes region; Great 
Britain could send all she chose. 
“While we might point out,” he con- 


court year, Hudson County judges un- 
ceremoniously ‘fired’ five unfaithful 
juries because they set free gangsters, 
disorderly house proprietors and gam- 
blers; and prosecutors’ assistants 
have asserted, We might as well 
throw up our hands; justice is im- 
possible.’ . 


“For many years, brewers and 


tinued, that the treaty forbids that. I right of self-determination.” 


i 


VOTERS APPROVE _ 
“CURFEW ORDINANCE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor: 
_° from its Western News Office 
SIOUX FALLS. South Dakota—Be- 

cause some of the residents of High- 

more, Scuth Dakota, resented the ac- 

tion of the city council in fixing 18 

years as the age of boys and girls who 

should be governed by the provisions 
of a curfew’ ordinance, the curfew 
ordinance was submitted to the voters 
at a special election under the refer- 
endum amendment. The ordinance 
was approved by a heavy majority. 

This is believed to be the first oc- 

casion in which the voters of a South 

Dakota community had submitted to 

them a curfew ordinance for their ap- 

proval or rejection. The age usually 
fixed in curfew ordinances is 16 years. 

The ordinance approved at Highmore 

prohibits all boys and girls up to the 

age of 18 years from appearing upon 
the streets after 9 o’clock at night 
unless accompanied by parents or 

guardian. , 


MERGER OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS OPPOSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


SAN DIEGO, California—The San 
Diego Tax Association recently went 
on record as opposing the merging of 
the elementary school districts with 
the high schoo! district here., 

A new law requires the board of 
county supervisors to annex forcibly 
to some high school district all un- 
attached elementary districts when so 
recommended by the county superin- 
tendent of schools and by the super- 

sor of each particular district. 

embers of the Tax Association re- 


‘commended that the county superin- 


tendent of schools and the county su- 
pervisors © e no action toward the 
proposed anhexation without a vote 
of the people directly concerned, and 
characterized such procedure as has 
been proposed as “contrary to the 
spirit, the law and the practice of 
American institutions, and a usurpa- 
tion of the time-honored American 


7221475 


conflicts.“ 


. might 
expected promptly. 


committee’s- entire records had been 
placed at the disposal of his office and 
that there was the most complete co- 
operation between state and federal 
authorities. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
METHODS ESTEEMED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — What- 
ever feeling foreign countries had for 
American business and American 
methods before the war, there is at 
least now, according to Felix M. Mo- 
Whirter, president of the Peoples 
State Bank, who was a delegate to the 
recent meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce at London, 
only open admiration. 

“No more sincere display of com- 
radeship and very evident desire for 
close cooperation | could have been 
asked than was received by the Amer- 
ican business men on European soil. 
The aloofness—and perhaps mistrust 
-—which is said to have characterized 
other meetings was nowhere in evi- 
dence. 

“The combined performances of the 
American soldier and the men at the 
heads of the industries which pro- 
vided war matériel have effectually 
broken any poor opinion which Buro- 
peans might have held for American 
business men. Even yet: Europeans 
wonder at the stupendous task per- 
formed during the war, and most cer- 
tainly realization of the genius which 
worked these wonders is forcing rec-. 
ognition in Europe. European preju- 
dice is a thing of the past. The 
breaking of these barriers will bring 
Americans and Europeans into closer 
relationship, stimulate trade and, I be- 
lisve, build up more substantial walls 
ageinst future misunderstandings and 
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tated the no fons for sheriff and 


' Tart — 


—— 


so controlled the juries. . Now that 
the Van Ness Act eliminates juries 
the remnants of the liquor interests 
have no further concern about juries, 
and the sheriff and jury commission- 
ers have a free hand to select repu- 
table citizens instead of going to the 
slums with a muck rake for jurors. 
It is refreshing to see, on the new 
Hudson County panel for petit juries, 
the names of leading merchants, archi- 
tects, engineers, bankers, retired 
financiers, former mayors and state of- 
ficials, prominent manufacturers and 
citizens who are active in church 
work. 
“Were the new Van Ness Act to be 
repealed or amended to give to boot- 
leggers the jury protection that is now 
denied to hundreds of other offenders, 
such as drunkards, pickpockets, 
tramps, intoxicated automobile driv- 
ers, etc., the old time political pres- 
sure would be brought to bear and 
undesirable citizéns would again be in 
evidence in the jury box and grand 
jury room. Lawyers are specially con- 
cerned to avoid any such slump.” 


DISARMAMENT URGED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monftor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—“A peace 
that will mean the abolition of war,” 
must be the return for the effort of 
the world war, declared Courtenay 


Crocker, president of the Foreign 
Policy Association of Massachusetts, 
commenting on the argunrents brought 
for reduction of armaments by Will 
Irwin, author and war correspondent. 


INCREASE OF PUBLIC DEBT 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—An inc e of $151,092,658 in the 
public debt during August was an- 
nounced yesterday by the Treasury. 
On July 31 the public debt stood at 
$23,771,237,088 as compared with $23,- 
922,329,666 at the end of August. 
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it was to be presumed 


that the representatives of these pow- 


merely repeat the thesis of 
representatives on the Supreme 


‘Council. There are, it is true, repre- 


time he could 
the entente. 


tatives of other nations, but there 


; N 
* 8 
9 
? 
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A ot the: At 
claim to have saved 
As a matter of fact the 
entente is not saved. The entente has 
not really existed for a long time. It 
hes existed in’ name, but on almost 
every point France and England have 
been divided. They have been march- 
ing in different directions. Hitherto 
it has been possible to conceal from 
the public their complete disaccord 


but there are now few people who 
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do not understand that while Eng- 
land has one policy in Europe, France 
has another which is almost exactly 
opposite. This Upper Silesian affair 
has shown that for practical purposes 
the entente has disappeared. The two 
chanhel countries do not cooperate 
and cannot cooperate unless they can, 
as a result of the danger of complete 
separation, which is now apparent, 

me a new general policy together. 
This, it should be said, in spite of 
publicists who persist in closing. their 


eyes to the truth, is not at present 


likely. 7 

The conclusion of this conference 
also indicates the collapse of the Su- 
preme Council. This is not to say 
that there will be no further meetings 
of the Supreme Council. But it is to 
say that the Supreme Council has 
proved that it cannot solve the prob- 
lems submitted to it. There were a 


[great number of outstanding ques- 
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tions, after nearly three years of con- 
stant meetings which could only ad- 
journ the questions to subsequent 
meetings. This Supreme Council quite 


publicly failed to reach a solution on 


any single issue. It merely resolved 
to do nothing in respect of the Greco- 
Turkish conflict. It referred the situa- 
tion of Russia to a commission. It 
formed commissions about this and 


about that. It decided to study the 


raising of the March sanctions at a 


further session, contenting itself with 


abolishing the customs cordon be- 
tween occupied and unoccupied Ger- 


‘many which had become unworkable 


and against allied interests. It rel- 
egated to the Versailles Commission 
the question of committees of dis- 
armament operating in Germany. 
From beginning to end it. showed it- 
self absolutely unable to agree upon 
solutior: and impressed Colonel Har- 
vey with its utter incompetence. 


France's Friendship for Poles 
In so far as the French political 


System depends upon a military and 
liance 
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IN NEW ZEALAND 


; Minister of Education Is. Gen- 


This résumé of the historical fa 
is meant to show how Mr. Millerand 
is specially tied up by mutual grati- 
tude to the Poles. He was visited at 
Paris by Mr. Pilsudski and the two 
men conceived the idea of drawing up 


an concen mi for defensive military 


purposes and of an economic basis, 
the terms of which are also in part at 
least known. But it is alleged that 


‘there are all sorts of bargains which 


have never been disclosed. It is un- 
derstood that Poland is obliged? to 
maintain an army of 600,000 men for 
certain even les. France is un- 
derstood to receive important oll con- 
cessions. Her capitalists are under- 
stood to have important shares in 
the management of Upper Silesian 
mines and factories, provided that 
France makes triumphant Poland's 
claims, On the other hand, it is stated 
by Mr. Briand that nothing. was rati- 
fied precisely because France did not 


want to be in an invidious position. 


when the Upper Silesian question 
came up. It is, however, alleged that 
at any rate there was a definite under- 
standing. One does not like to take 


notice of these rumors and more or 
jleas unsubstantiated statements, 


but 
one is obliged at least to mention 
them, since they obviously must play 
an important part in the proceedings 
in these days when, in defiance of 
promises made during the first peace 
conference, secrét understandings un- 


Mr. Poiricaré in particular is excéed- 
ingly scathing about the new diplo- 
matic. methods. The conference has, 
he says, become a ritual ceremony, 
with its photographic sittings, its mis- 
chievous discourses, its official din- 
ners, its lively discussions which are 
recounted to the reporters, its 
muddled agenda with the mix-up of 
questions, its rapid promenades from 
Upper Silesia to Constantinople, re- 
turning by Moscow and Berlin, its 
dramatic. climaxes and its anti- 
climaxes, its inability to arrive at re- 
sults; all this, he says, is to be con- 
demned unless diplomacy is simply a 
subject for the cinema. 


French Leader's Position Doubtful 


Mr. Briand was indeed opposed to 
the calling of this flasco of a confer- 
ence, knowing that there was some 
prospect of utter disagreement. It 
may be remarked that after every con- 
ference the French Premier, whoever 
he may be, is placed in this doubtful 
position. No one knows whether he 
will be overthrown or not. This fact 
demonstrates his weakness, his in- 
feriority when faced with a man like 
Mr. Lioyd George. No one, of course, 
ever asks whether the British Prime 
Minister is in danger. Everybody 
knows that he is almost certain to 
gain rather than to lose by such 
meetings, since he has a security of 
tenure and he has his hands free in 
foreign affairs. For the most part he 
is supported by the people of England 
and enjoys their confidence in these 
continental matters even though he 
may be less popular in domestic mat- 
ters. b — 2 

Mr. Briand or any other French 
Premier is, on the other hand, watched 
suspiciously. He ‘is tied tightly. It 
he refuses to agree with the British 
Premier he is menaced with the de- 
struction of the entente, and much as 
the French dislike British policy 
they would immediately reject any 
man who had openly broken the en- 
tente. If on the contrary he yields to 
Mr. Lioyd George he is accused of 
weakness. He cannot face the Brit- 
ish Premier without putting himself 
into perfil and it is not surprising 
that he desires to avoid these inter- 
national enddunters in which, at any 
rate, he has always to appear as the 
implacable enemy of Germany, the 
man who refuses all European con- 
ciliation, the man who only seeks to 
put pressure on Germany and irritate 
her. : 

Mr. Lloyd George has certainly the 
superior situation in every sense. It 
Has always been so, and more and 


more French premiers are determined 


not to risk themselves in such meet- 


erally Commended: for De- 
mand for Allegiance to Flag 


Special to The’Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

. AUCKLAND, New Zealand—The in- 
tention, of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment to inculcate loyalty in state 
schools by direct methods has already 
been reported in The Christian Science 
Monitor. The flag is to be saluted and 
the national anthem: sung once a week. 

The Minister of Education, Mr. Parr, 
has received many communications 
expressing approval of his policy. One 
proposal that has reached him from 
several quarters is that the flag should 
be saluted each day instead of once a 
week. Mr. Parr said that he would 
have no objection at all to any school 
committee or education board making 
an arrangement of this kind. ther 
plan that has been placed beforé the 
Minister by school committees in 
Auckland and Dunedin is that mem- 
bers of education boards, school com- 
mittees, and other educational] au- 
thorities exercising powers delegated 
by the government should be required 
to take the oath of allegiance pres- 
cribed for members of Parliament. 

The Minister expressed general ap- 
proval of this proposal. He said that 
at a time when propaganda of an anti- 
British and disloyal character was 
being undert&ken by certain people 
throughout the Empire he thought it 
would be wise to see that those who 
served on educationa) authorities: were 
loyal citizens who loved their coun- 
try. He intended to submit the plans 
of the school committees to the 
Cabinet. 


Anti-British Views Expressed 


Mr. Parr also expressed the opinion 


that in the, future one of the con- 


ditions of the issue of a teactief’s 
certificate would be the making of a 
declaration of loyalty and allegiance. 
No teacher should be allowed to draw 
his country’s pay if he was not pre- 
pared to declare himself a loyal sub- 
ject. Complaints had been made to 
him by parents that in some schools 
the teachér had voiced anti-British 
sentiments, and that his attiude was 
not loyal to the Empire and his coun- 
try. aye 

“Happily there are very few of these 
cases,” he continued, “and a warning 
to the teacher complained of has in 
each case, I think, been sufficient: I 
find, however, there is a tendency for 
mischievous propaganda, from which 
this country is by no means exempt at 
the present time, to affect even some 
of our young teachers. It should be 
a condition before a young teacher 
should get his certificate that he 
should take the oath of allegiance to 
the state whose service is in. It 
bas been suggested the test should 
be applied periodically.. It may be- 
come necessary even to do this, but 
for the present I am averse to it.“ 
Ceremony May Be Cheapened 

The opinion of the teaching profes- 
sion regarding the ‘frequent saluting 
of the flag and the proposed oath of 
allegiance hag not been obtained, but 
there may not be unanimity on these 
points. One or two newspapers have 
criticized the Minister on the ground 
that he is overdoing the policy of 
direct inculcation. The Star thinks 
that frequent saluting of the flag may 
cheapen the ceremony and produce 
formalism, and it emphasizes’ the 
necessity for keeping a high ideal of 
patriotism and cultivating its spiritual 
side, The Sun, Christchurch, thinks 
the imposition of an oath of allegiance 
unnecessary. Teachers ag 4 class, it 
says, are quite sound in their views, 
and if any of them offend they can be 
disciplined. ä 5 
The objections to the Minister’s pol- 
icy, however, are not likely to be 
strongly or widely voiced. It will not 
strike many people that what is not 
deemed necessary in England may not 
be necessary in New Zealand. Thanks 
to the extremists, who preach the 
doctrine of no flag, no country, temper 
is running high in the matter of 
lovalty. 


RICE RATES. REMAIN SAME 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office... 
AN PRANCISCO, California—The 
proposed increase in water rates on 
rice from Pa 


ings. It is unfortunate that the Bloc; 
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simple, a better explanation ‘of it than 
has hitherto: been put forward seems 


In view of the confusion of fact and 


circumstance that has been almost 
general in the foreign press, it is even 
necessary to point out that Melilla and 
Larache are“ at opposite ends ot the 
zone, and Larache on the Atlantic 
coast is one of the chief bases from 
‘which the operations against Rafauli 
in the Beni Aros country have been 
conducted, Ceuta, Tetuan and Xauen 
being points for projection on the 
other side of the main objective, ‘which 
is Tazarut, near to which is a shrine 
of the family of Raisuli, who is of the 
Chorfa caste and claims to be de- 
scended from Mahomet. This in the 
west is the chief center of Spanish 
operations and the most important, 
and here the great part of the troops 
have been concentrated, with General 
Berenguer, the High Commissioner, in 
close personal surveillance of ali tnat 
is taking place, : f N 
Communication Difficult 

From Tetuan, the headquarters. of 
the High Commissioner, to Melilla 
along the coast is a distance of about 
220 kilometers. Most of the country 
between the two, however, 16 still 
unsurrendered to the Spaniards: and 
is in the hands of what are called 
the rebels. Communication, therefore, 
is very difficult, and in point of fact 
is made almost éxclustvely ‘by sea. 
There are irregular services of steam- 
ers between Ceuta, which is a few miles 
north of Tetuan, and connected ‘with 
it dy tde railway, and Melilla, such 
steamers for the most part coming 
over from the southwestern. and 
northern ports of Spain and proceed- 
ing after leaving Melilla to southern 
Spanish ports.and then to Barcelona. 
Steamers also ply in fair number be- 
tween Melilla and Malaga, which is 
nearly opposite to it on the Spanish 
coast. ee +: 

Melilla itself is situated on the east- 
ern shore of a projecting piece of 
land, It has been almost as an in- 


dependent part of the zone and from 


within itself, as it were, it has made 
great progress in recent times. Con- 
‘idered upon Moroccan,standerds it 


is a handsome and modern city with 


good streets, some fine public garden, 
and well-equipped institutions of an 
educational and other character. Much 
commercial enterprise as it has shown, 
while it population has greatly in- 
creased, Melilla is obviously much 
handicapped by its communications. 


t is an isolated patch of the zone at. 


the far eastern end. 


Tribes Are Warlike 


The Moors, it is said, can go over 
the hills from Melilla to Tetuan in 
about three days,. but the ordinary 
Spaniard or other European cannot 
go this way at all for the obvious 
reason. It has been then, necessarily, 
a prime object in the ultimate Spanish 
scheme to clear this large intervening 
tract. of rebel- country, open up roads 
between Melilla d Tetuan and es- 
tablish a railway between the two. But 
first there was the large and most im- 
portant western section, Raisulli’s 
country, to be dominated, and this is 
in process of being done, and is con- 
stantly reported upon. 
there have been various operations in 
that intervening country, and they do 
not for the most part make good Span- 
ish remembrances. 


The tribes all along this Riff coast’ 


are very warlike and at least as much 
against the Spanish occupation as any 
other. During the European war large 
numbers of them were under the in- 
fluence of a very ingenious and re- 
sourceful chief--who wifl fight no 
more—who was in the German pay 
and was much engaged in moving 
arms and ammunition from Alhucemas 
Bay, near to the scene of the recent 
disaster, over to the tribesmen on the 
borders of the French zone, which is 
here only some 40 kilometers -away, 
there to cause any trouble that might 
be possible and convenient. The 
| tribesmen at these times had cer- 
tainly a number of German officers to 
instruct and lead them, and that un- 
doubtedly is the main secret of the 
surprisingly good organization and 
knowledge of military service dis- 
played by the rebels in this recent 
attack üpon the Spaniards. It is re- 
ported that the rebels came along in 
“mass formation” and that they at- 
tacked in wave upon wave“ — terms 
strangely reminiscent of events upon 
European battlefields, 


Object of Operations 


General Berenguer has necédsarily 


In the past 
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aggressive and tem- 
1 


Great -tructience had deen dis- 
played for some time previously by 
tne tether en in the adjacent hills. 
They had been making raids ¢lose in 
to Melilla and it was not without some 
difficulty that the precincts to the city 
were ‘cleared. It is notabie also that 
one_or two important tribal sections 
after surrendering proved disloyal. 
Defections of this character have been 


more numerous at the Melilla end of 


the zone than at the other. The coun- 
try is very wild and mountainous and 
when the new operations were . 
last year, the ultimate and distant 
object of which was, of course, to push 
through the unoccupied country and 
eventually to meet the forces operat- 
ing from the western end and so open 


up the whole length of the zone (& 


very ultimate object; of course, but 
still the main idea), great difficulties 
were experienced. General Silvestre, 
however, conducted his effort with 
much skill and the officers under him 
exhibited great daring. 

_ The taking of Monte Maura was a 
very fine achievement. A few weeks 
ago, the Spanish advance having been 
pushed out some distance to the north- 
west, a big drive in the direction of 
Alhucemas was determined upon, and 
it is this which culminated in thé re- 
cent disaster. The country was dif- 
cult, it was impossible to protect the 
Spanish columns on their flanks, and 
they kept close to the sea, two or 
three Spanish warships hugging the 
coast and keeping in close company 
with them. Apart from the ordinary 
difficulties of progress there was singu- 
larly Httle opposition from the tribes, 
One or two highly important places 
were taken without a shot being fired 
or even a fighting tribesman being 
seen. When the Spaniards arrived at 
their objectives they were peaceful 
and comparatively deserted. There 
was something suspicious in this. 
Later, however, fighting developed, and 
then on one speeial occasion there 
was disloyalty on the part of native 
troops who, at the end of an engage- 
ment, when in front-line trenches, 
turned upon their officers, evidently 
in accordance with an arrangement 
with the enemy, the results being 


highly disconcerting. Such were the 


events immediately preceding the re- 
cent. disaster. 


FRENCH SCHEME TO 


HARNESS THE TIDES 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PARIS, France—Some particulars 
of the project, which has been ap- 
proved by the Minister of Public 
Works, of employing the hydraulic 
forces of.the tides may be given. The 
experiment is to de made at Aber 
Wrach, near Brest on the coast of 
Finistére. 
commission which has studfed tHe 
scheme, and after long deliberations 
presented to the government a plan 
in detail. This plan was approved by 
the responsible minister and steps are 
being taken to execute it, and thus to 
harness the tides. If it can be shown 
that the development of electrical en- 
ergy from the ocean is a practical 
proposition there will undoubtedly be 
other schemes. Indeed, at the pres- 
ent time there is an American pro- 
posal to exploit sea power on another 
part of the coast. 

Aber Wrach is well selected, for 
the tides there are particularly strong. 
A barrier is to be erected in the in- 
dentation of the coast about 150 yards 
in length. The barrage is to be on 
the same level as the land, which 
means that at springtide it will be 
three or four yards above the water. 
In the hollow center of the construc- 
tion, which is to be of reenforced 
concrete, machinery is to be installed. 
Turbines and alternators will be placed 
in the center of the barrier and will 
be worked by the water, while to the 
right there will be a lock sufficiently 
deep to permit the coming and going 
of small vessels, such as fishing boats. 
There can be dammed up on the land 
side enormous guantities of water, 
calculated at over 2,000,000 cubic 
meters. As the tide comes in and 


goes out the turbines begin to revolve, 


and for at least eight hours a day 


12 prevent waste 
because they make 
farther 


been too much occupied with the es- 


sential campaign against Ralauli at 
the western end to devote himself to 
the operations that have been under- 
taken in the Melilla region. It has 
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It is estimated that with a maxf- 
mum 4800 horsepower and a regular 
average production of 1600 -horse- 
power, the annual production will be 
11,000,000 kilowaft hours. It i oe 
require 16,500: tons of coal to give the 
same power. Although the cost will 


de 20,000,000 francs, it is believed that 


this will be an exceedingly profitable 
expenditure, and the problem of coal 
shortage will thus be solved in this 
part of France. It is to be remarked 
that this is only an experiment, and 
upon its success will probably depend 
whether a most extensive develop- 
ment of the same system shall. not be 
made. 8 N 

It is interesting also to read the 
report of a bigger project of Ameri- 
can engineers which has been sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Commerce 


at Granville, which is in the Bay. of 


the Mont Saint-Michel. This is a 
much more ambitious undertaking 
invoiving the expenditure of 2,000,- 
000,000. francs. In this case the bar- 
rier would be about 12 miles long, and 
would go from the Pointe de Roc at 
Granville to the Ile de Landes on 
the other side of the bay. . Obviously 
there must be provision mada for the 
passage of vessels..and also for the 
emptying of rivers into the sea. How 
far these problems have been solved 
is not indicated, but the group of 
engineers is understood to be exceed- 
ingly optimistic and no less than 
6,000,000,000 kilowatt hours are ex- 
pected, This, they say, may be valued 
at 600,000,000 francs per annum. 

Certainly these and other projects 
which are more or less in a nebulous 
state offer great practical interest. 
Some of them may or may not be 
realized at a comparatively early date. 
There may or may not be unexpected 
difficulties, but the broad fact remains 
that much is being done to bring the 
notion of harnessing the tides into the 
realm of the practical.. There is 
extraordinary activity in this and 
similar ways in France. The corre- 
spondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor has already recorded ambi- 
tious projects which are actually 
being executed fop the production of 
electricity from such rivers as the 
Rhone and the Rhine. Many water- 
falls are being tapped in the same 
manner and now the sea itself is being 
tackled. It is clear that the present 
intention is to make as much use as 
possible of the natural resources 
which France enjoys and so assist 
in a great economic renascence. 


MISSION TO STUDY SYRIA 
Special te The Christian Science Monitor 
nnr. Syria i The Libanc 
rienne Association of O14 Scholars of 
the Higher Schools has organized a 
commission which is to travel through 
the Lebanon and Syria for the purpose 
of studying them at first-hand and 
making researches and observations 
scientific, legislative, economic, agri- 
cultural and historic. Some of the 
members of the commission have al- 
ready arrived from Egypt and others 
are on their way. 7 


There is a special official —— 
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Closed all day today and all 


day Monday. 


But on Tuesday many new 
things will greet you. 


floor of the old building has 
been rearranged; and 

One of the first points of 
interest will be the new—and 
very elaborate — Japanese 
bazaar. re 


Many more surprises are in 
preparation; but most house- 
wives will be particularly in- 
terested in— 


— E — 


The going sales of China, 
Glassware, Art Objects, and 
Housewares. : 


— 


September: will surely be a 
happy occasion. 


Libana-Sy- 


Virtually the entire main 
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Australia’s products keep as low as 
they are now, Labor can be stubborn 
and hold out for 20 years and it will 


“Auto” Case 


S 
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reason why 8 have ‘been 
in the big smelting works not alter the position.” 
and mines ts that the industry has The Premier told the deputation 
been unable to pay the high rate of that there need be no unemployed at 


‘wages, and that the men would have all. All Labor had to do was to fall 
in with economic conditions as they 


Engl 5 
pp | world to take an inter- 
est in Japan * her affairs, if only for 


th 


122 
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reason that the Japanese‘ them- | 
were not always the best adve- 


| cates of F thelr own cause. 


A Retiring Race 
Major Downie holds that the Japa- 
nesé as a race are too shy and retiring. 


When Japanese visited this or any | ing 


other foreign country they generally 
to themselves. They are too 


much inclined to keep apart instead of 


| mixing freely with the people of the 


country. He feels that all Japanese 


been. —— to dear for over two 


who visit this country should over- 
come their modesty and bashfulness 
and come more to the foreground by 


going about with British and not with 


to accept lower rates if they did not 
want to starve. The Australian Work- 
ers Union, which has a membership 
of 120,000 and is concerned in a large 
nuinber of awards and nts, re- 
sisted any movement to départ from 
the judicially-fxed 128. 6d. a day “liv- 
wage.” The mines and smelters 
would not resume and extending dis- 


tress ,résulted. Then a number of 


5 outside of the union formed 
with the intention of breaking the 
agreement. They have been success- 
ful in having the matter ‘referred into 
‘court, and have succeeded in getting 
the agreement rescinded. Large num- 
bers of men are now registering in 


existed at present. 
would come down with the decreased 
cost of wages. Somebody interjected, 
“You have thrown out a suggestion 
to break the law.” 

Mr. Barwell replied that he ad- 
mitted it. He had done that to en- 
able men to get work and because 
they could not obtain it under other 
conditions. e miners were going 
back if he could help them. The 
effect of competition from oversea 
countries, where labor was cheaper, 
was being felt in Australia and it 
was becoming serious. He warned 
the men that industries were. closing 
down and contracts being lost. Un- 


The cost of living). 


* sedis Nr (ineluding tax). 
413.38 
Formerly $31.24 


Cross Relish Dish 


readiness for the restarting of opera- 
tions at a minimum of lls. a day. 


Sliding Scale Needed 
The judge who gave this decision 


Japanese friends, as it was only in 

this way that both races would arrive 

at a better mutual understanding. 
The recent European war, Major 


Protest An Eee 
»The treatment to which the Polish 
delegates in the Kovno Diet have been 
subjected on July 6 is an analogical 


less matters altered that position was 
likely to become worse and Australia 
could not stand it. It was a most 
alarming state of things and causing 
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uddenly summoned in 


Government 


b-Alpine 7 imply that 
f get to know the country thus 
eursorily visited. 
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PROTECTION URGED | 
sof | “FOR SCENIC HIGHWAY 


2 to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California—Pro- 
been lodged with the army 


resection of the system carried on 


against the whole Polish population 
of Lithuania for more than two years. 
We see no reason or possibility of 
continuing our work in the Diet, 
especially in view of the latest oc- 


: currences.: We therefore communicate 


to our electors the suspension ot our 
duties in the Diet from this date and 
make an emphatic protest against the 
excesses. committed against us by the 


Lithuanian members.” 


In addition to this protest the rep- 
resentative of the working party in 
the Kovno Diet, Mr. Smielewski, pre- 
3 an / en litter to the * in 

5 J protests 
Lithuanian 


xe N reer re 


they falsely asserted that there was no 
unanimity between him and the rest 
of the Polish circle on the question 


tot the memorial presented by the 


Polish faction to the League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Smielewski states that he 
considers these assértions as a mali- 
cious attempt to defame him as betray- 
ing the most essential interests of 


his electors. 


Regarding the persecution of Poles 
in Kovno, Lithuania, and the insults 
to which. the Polish members of the 
Kovno Diet were subjected, the Polish 
sent a note to the 
coalition -powers. The Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Skirmunt, called the at- 
tention of the powers to the occur- 
rences which took place in the Diet. 
The attack on the Polish members 
arose on account of the memorial 


they had addressed to the conference 
‘of the League of Nations in Brussels 


protesting 


against the persecution 
which the Poles in Kovno, Lithuania, 
have uncergone.for the past two years. 


Poles Lacking Protection 5 

The Polish Government was unfortu- 
nately aware that all the protests and 

appeals. it made in this matter to 
the Kovno Government were un- 
availing, as also the mediation of the 
controlling committee of the League 
of Nations and the declaration of the 
Polish delegation in Brussels. As the 
Kovno Government refused - 
mission. for any consultatory relations 
with , the Polish population 
in the Rovno territory was entirely 
deprived of any protection or means 
of defense against the arbitrary Lith- 
uanian- authorities. “As the mo- 
ment seemed to be not advisable for 


direct action an the part of the Polish 


Government, the Foreign Minister ex- 
pressed the hope that the coalition 


„powers would exert their influence to 


impress upon the Kovno Government 
the necessity of putting an end to the 
dificult and impossible situation of 


the Polish population * Kovno, Lith- 


uania. 
3 the Polish- 
contention were still going on. 


The attitude of a portion of the Dan- 


zig population to the Poles was very 
unfriendly, but on the other hand the 
more reasonable members of the com- 
munity understand very well that the 


.| future well-being of the town depends 


Downie pointed out, had enabled Japan 
to develop both commercially and in- 
dustrially. Japan of today was not an 
agricultural country but a very highly 
industrialized one, dependent upon 
her import and export trade for her 
very existence. Her population had 
increased and was increasing still at a 
rapid rate while only about one- 
eighth of her soil was capable of 
cultivation. If her very large popula- 
tion—and Japan was more thickly 
populated than any European coun- 
try—was to exist at all, it could only 
do so, he said, by increasing the vol- 
ume of trade, and the best way to be 
able to increase the imports of food 
and raw materials was by an expan- 
sion abroad. 

Japan Importing F odge 

The present industria] and financial 
conditions prevailing throughout the 
world were, Major Downie said, ag- 
gravating the greatest of Japan's 
problems, namely that of her expan- 
sion. Japan was very thickly popu- 
lated, probably roughly over 300 to 
the square mile. and this population 
of about 75,000,000 was rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Even at present Japan was import- 
ing a certain proportion of her fdod- 
stuffs, and in the future it was certain 
that to feed her increasing population 
she would have to import considerably 
more, Japan could not indefinitely, 
any more than any other country, 
afford to support an increasing mul- 
titude without expanding, but, Major 
Downie asked, whither was she to 
expand? She could not be expected, 
he said, to destroy her surplus popu- 
lation or to reduce her standard of 
living. The only alternative there- 
fore was to allow her a field for emi- 
gration, and it was the legitimate 
aspiration of Japan after this field 
that had caused so much controversy 
today. 


Several. Doors Closed 
“A lot has been said by both sides 


in this controversy,’’ Major Downie 


continued, “and in this world right is 
rarely altogether on one side, so in 
this case there is much to be said for 
doth; and it is very important for us 
also who have large interests in the 
Pacific to see that justice is done anc 
that in the interests of world peace 
things should not be left to drift. As 
Japan must expand, it is much better 


that we should try and find out in 


what direction she can be encouraged 
to do so. The United States, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand have prac- 
tically closed their doors to her“ 
“It is generally admitted that the 


Japanese on the whole make poor 


colonists. They apparently do not like 
pioneer work or extremes of climate. 
Arctic stows or equatorial suns do 
not appeal to them. They prefer the 
milder climates and the places where 
others have led. I dare say that we 
would not hear so much from America 
about the Japanese question if the 
Japanese had wanted to go ranching 
in some of the arid deserts of that 
country and had undertaken irrigation 


works in waterless areas, but it can be. 


easily understood that the farmers: of 
California, with all its riches, beauty 
and fertility, should be up in arms 


pointed out that, in addition to those 
of the two parties immediately con- 
cerned, there were the interests of the 


public to be considered, and chat its 


interests were in the keeping of the 
court. He said the mining company 
had refused resolutely to break 

agreement but it. had, at the peony 
of the men, stated the terms upon 
which work could be resumed The 
Australian Workers Union was op- 
posed to strikes and believed in the 
settlement of disputes by constitutional 
methods, but it had been instrumental 
in getting a fixed scale, instead of a 
sliding scale of wages according to 
the price of metals, and that fixed 


scales had caused the present dit- 


ficulty. 


The point was raised by counest for 


the union whether the Premier had 
not been guilty of contempt of court 
in discussing the question of lower 
wages. Ths judge replied that no 
judicial notice was being taken as the 
remarks were made outside the 
precincts of the court. 


The reference was to the statement. 


which the Premier made at a deputa- 
tion of employers, that Australia’s in- 
dustrial position at present was such 
that wages would have to come down, 
and the longer the men delayed the 
inevitable, the worse it would be for 
them. The trouble was, he said, that 
the union demanded 12s. 6d. a day and 
lls. was the most that the industry 
could pay. There were hundreds of 
men who wanted to go back at the 
lower rates, but the Industrial Code 
stood in the way of an agreement be- 
tween the parties. The request was 
that the government should. introduce 
a bill, when Parliament met shortly, 
to remove that disability in the leg- 
islation. 

“If the court has not the necessary 
} jurisdiction,” continued the Premier, 
| “the government will not wait for 
Parliament,“ We are prepared to ad- 
vise the company and the men to re- 
sume operations on the assurance of 
the government that any penalties at- 
taching to such action under the In- 
dustrial Code will not be imposed, 
We will give complete and full im- 
munity... I admit that this is an ex- 
traordinary and drastic step, but it is 
fully justified -by the circumstances. 


leaders of industry great anxiety. 

“This is a world-wide conspiracy to 
reduce wages! shouted a worker. 

“What nonsense!” retorted the Pre- 
miler warmly. “No. No. That is an 
absurd stiggestion. Men do not close 
e|down industries for the fun of it.” 
Proceeding, the Premier offered to 
preside at a conference between par- 
ties representing the employers and 
employees. By a round-the-table 
chat he thought that they might 
reach an amicable solution of a seri- 
ous and delicate situation. It might 
be possible to keep a number of in- 
dustries going that. would otherwise 
have to down. 

Referring to the em of arbitta- 
tion, which he desires all the “Austra- 
lian premiers to review at an early 
date, Mr. Barwell said that arbitration 
courts were no good on à falling 
market. The process was too slow 
and clumsy. Such courts were all 
right on a rising market when every- 
thing was easy. 


RENTING OF AUTOS 
TO BE INVESTIGATED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SAN DIEGO, California—Thorough 
investigation with a view to regulat- 
ing the auto-renting business now in 
Operation in San Diego has been pro- 
posed by Schuyler C. Kelly, county 
coroner, following the recent collision 
of two “réented-without-driver” ma- 
chines which caused one fatality and 
injuries to several persons. 

Declaring that the renting of cars 
to inexperienced drivers, or persons 
who cannot show they know: ho 
drive properly, has resulted in numer- 
ous accidénts, Mr. Kelly said: 


“This practice should be stopped. 
Machines in such hands are a con- 
stant menace to the safety of the gen- 
eral public as well as to the occupants 
of the rented automobiles. 

At the suggestion of the naval au- 
thorities, I shall cooperate with them 
in a sincere effort to find some way in 
which this auto-renting business can 
be regulated. The safety of the public 
is endangered under the present 


method of handling these ‘rent’ cars!” 
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1 Uttle shoes for the infant; 


for the whole family. 


Of finest silver ae “Duich” 
Four removable crystal dishes. —— 


handle for carrying. 6% inches high 
Holder - inch diameter, 


$19.69 
. 323.10 
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The pearl fittings are neatly arranged on 
a velvet pad. Com nail buffer, 
two small jars, nail file, . cleaner, 
cuticle knife, scissors, etc. A glazed 
calfskin leather case, bevels) <cut- lass 
cover, with border dg of gold 


Formerly $34.65 
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Brown hand-boarded cowhide, checked 
cloth lining. Shirt fold inside lid, cloth- 


Values $30 and $32 


Cross Traveling Bag 


Brown hand-boarded cowhide leather, 
checked cloth lining, three pockets. 
Double handles, reinforced leather cor- 
ners. A roomy and light weight bag for 
e 


Values $30 and ie 
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145 Tremont Street 
Between Temple Fl. and West St. 
BOSTON 11 , 
404 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 
NEW YORK , 
89 Regent Street 
e LONDON 


against the prospett of sharing these 
advantages with the late comers. 
“There again it is generally com- 
plained that our allies, the Japanese, 
make bad settlers because they 82 
to themselves. ‘Some of us might be 


w the exclusiveness takes the 
form only trading amongst them- 
selves, accumulating their savings 
and then taking them home instead of 
reinvesting in the country, where they 
were made, we can understand the 
Californians + 
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| alectrie radial railway scheme which 


e 
* at ‘the outset, is “unwise | 


e is alone in supporting 


© majority report; which is signed 
Justice Sutherland, Brig.-Gen, 
pe Peg re 


not be entered upon un- 
evidence of competent 
experts fully justiſtea the 
that they will be self-sup- 
“Upon full ithe four comm of 


: 3 
posed siectric railways would not be 
9 


| seif-suppo 


“We are further of the op:nion that 
the construction of the proposed elec- 
tric railways paralleling and compet- 


rr 


National ways system would be 

unwise and economically unsound, | 

and « strike a 2 blow at the 
t ownership.” 


. 4 

8 22 
* 

* 


8 


Credit to St. Cath- 
Upon this line expenditures 
$1,000,000 have deen 


10 


our view as to the inadvisability 
Province endorsing the bond: 
construction the project is 

then the question of 


82 


10 0 


th, and the sum of $335,048.23 
to have been contracted 
iis. 21, could no doubt be 

by sale Gf tery 


re J 
government would have tu 
th the question of any de- 
or loss in the whole matter, 
with the disposition to be 
made of the balance of the bonds. It, 
on the other hand, the municipalities, 
after full sideration of the facts as 
now disclosed, were to decide to go on 
with the project themselves, and at 
their own financial cost and risk, the 


> 


ii 


wi 


152 


entire amoynt of the expenditures, 


1 3 be - by them.” 


Mr. Bancroft in his minority report 
very plainly expresses his opinion that 


“to gay the municipalities must finance 


their own radials without a govern- 
ment guarantee is equivalent to say- 
ing radials must not be built,” and 
therein takes direct issue with the 
In 
report Mr. Bancroft recommends 


his 
that the government adopt the scheme 


ot publicly owned and operated elec 


trie radial railway lines for Ontario, 
8 


tions to complete contracts or — 
ments for certain sections of road 
held by the federal government. 


10 


81 


been so loudly heralded thröuzh- 


me mention one example. 


ably is, and always will remain; it fs 
certainly also a little out-of-the-way, 
but thanks to the enterprise of { wed- 
ish railway duthorities, one can travel 
far in Lapland in comfort, not to say 
in luxury. That you have to forego 
all this when really penetrating into 
the country is a different matter. 

The nature of Lapland is grand, 
though not perhaps in the generally 


ve aa sense of the word. Its moun- 


are not particularly imposing, for 
there are no peaks to be medsured by 
30 many tens of thousands of feet, but 
there is wonderful width and expanse, 
huge rivers, tranquil mountain lakes 
and great waterfalls—waterfalls of 
which strange tales have been told for 
centuries. There is a serene solemnity 
over much of its scenery, a — 


in its remoteness from the haunts of 


“| men, all combining to endow Lapland 
With a potent attractiveness. 


“Know 
vou her secret, none can utter.” 

We who more than once have re- 
turned to Lapland with feelings of 
longing anticipation, know the power 
of this beauty and so do people of 
whom you would least expect it. Let 
On the 
southern shore of that glorious mo.in- 
tain lake, Torne Träsk, lives a 
man, Ericsson by name, and 4 fine fel- 
low in his way. He came to Lapland 
to work on its fron-ore railway—over 
which English and Dutch capitalists 
lost several millions, eventually hav- 
ing to sell it to the Swedish state for 
a song. When the railway was fin- 
ished, he went south, back to civiliza- 
tion and his fellow men, but he had 
not reckoned with the lure of Lap- 
land. It called him north again and 
now. he lives, all by himself, in a hut 
on the shores of that lovely, lonely 
lake.. When asked what made him 
come back, he said very simply: “I 
could not help it.” 

Why has not some one written or 
why does not some one write a sym- 
phony: Lapland. He would find a ple- 
thora of inspiring motifs—clear moun- 
tain brooks dancing on between 
banks, clad with fair flowers, flowers, 
some so dainty and. wee, as if they 


were meant for a doli-queen’s table; 


a storm rolling between dark moun- 
tains, all of a sudden sweeping down 
upon the placid lake and in a twink- 
ling breaking its beautiful mirror; 


waterfalis sending forth their deafen- fective yesterday at the collieries of 


ing roar into the lonely wastes, herds 
of reindeer tripping along narrow 
paths or fleeing through the long win- 
ter’s night or a solitary bear on the 
prowl, but first of all and last of all 
the beauty of Lapland. 
There are, however, fragments of 
music which. seem to voice certain 
Lapland moods—the lamentoso“ 
moyement in Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 
phonie pathétique for one; some bars 
from Beethoven—the piece is called 
the writer believes, “The Greatness 
of God in Nature” for another. T 
former gives expression to that f 
ing of desolate sadness in which some 
pland scenes are shrouded, while 
en rendérs homage to its 
grandoise beauty of snow-capped 
mountains yaising their massive bulk 
high above boundlesé~ expanses. 
Distances are great and there are 
Lapps, for 2 are people in Lap- 


8 * managers came 


UNION OF TELEPHONE LINES 21 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbja 
elephone 


A Lapp with his sledge 


esting scene. A glen, on three sides 
| surrounded by snow-cla@d mountains, on 
the fourth by a green meadow with 
a brook girded with spring flowers in 
bloom. This was in August. Several 
Lapp women with their babes were 
nestling on the green sward and be- 
hind them about 4000 reindeer were 


fencing. Several men were busy 
among the reindeer, marking them, 
lassoing the animals they wanted 
with great skill. Taking a Lapp boy 
by the hand the writer ventured into 
the inclosure. It was rather a novel 
sensation, being almost wedged in be- 
tween the restless deer and the ex- 
cited men. 


clouds were leisurely following each 
other across the blue summer sky, the 
„Fair was wonderfully pure and light, 
the brook very clear and cold, and the 
| fowers very sweet. 

But the homeward march could be 

put off no longer. It was easier this 
time, being down hill, and almost be- 
fore expected we were back in the 
camp where an ordeal was in store 
for us. We were asked, pressed, not 
in so many words; but by gestures, to 
enter one of the tents to partake of a 
homely village supper. We left the 
tent feeling that civilization after all 
has its advantages and a too simple 
life its drawbacks. In the meantime 
the wind had risen, the mirror“ of 
Totne Trask had been very effectively 
smashed and several lively. hours were 
spent in our little boat before the 
opposite coast was reached. 
A new Lapland is now springing 
into existence, for Lapland has been 
discovered to possess undreamt-of 
riches in her mountains and her water- 
falls.. Her magnificent falls are being 
harnessed, her mountains of iron bur- 
rowed through and through. But the 
lovers of Lapland need not mind the 
intruders. Lapland will always re- 
main the strange and wonderful far- 
off land; man can never rob her of her 
impelling and rare identity. 


COAL PRICE RAISED 
BY 10 CENTS A TON 
HAZLETON, 1 ad- 


vance of 10 ‘cents a ton in the retail 
price of aathracite coal became ef- 


so 


the Lehigh Valley Coal Company. This 
brings the schedule up to what it was 


was made to stimulate spring and 
summer buying. A 10-cent inerease 
has been made every month since 
May 


_ STAGEHANDS’ PAY RAISED 
Special to oo Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News 
NEW Tone. New York—The. new 
agreement with the theater managers, 


which the stage hands are now con- 


sidering, gives them more wages, but 
not the 75 cents increase to $4 a 
performance which they asked. Elec- 
tricians, carpenters and property men 
aré offered $62.50 in New York and 
$75 on the road. 

‘Settlement of the’ controversy be- 
twéén the burtesque boube managers’ 
and their musicians involved the man- 


to ae scenery that the 
an agreement. 


The|—The Ohio Bell T 


ie Company 

and the Ohio State Telephoné. Com- 
pony have filed a joint petition 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission asking authority to consoli- 


It was a glorious day, big white! 


last April, when a 50-cent reduction. 


5 * 


by a 8 but aninfuentiat 3 
in either country is the fifm opinion 
of J. H. Thomas, the secretary of the} 
National Union of Rallwaymen, as ex- 
pressed to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor in an m- 
terview recently. Mr. Thomas knows 
the United States well, as he has 


penned in by means of some primitive | visited that country many times. 


“The first impression I want to place 
on record,” he said emphatically, “is 
the repudiation of the action of that 
small minority of people, both ia 
Great Britain and America, who are 
more vocal than numerous, in at- 
tempting to cause friction between 
both countries.” 

Mr. Thomas had every opportunitx 
in his recent visit to America of 
verifying his views on this important 
subject,.as he met representative men 
in politics, business, 2. 1 
cluding the President of the Rep 
He sums up his experience in 
words: “I have no hesitation in saying 
that every one who really mattéred 
not only was anxious for a friendly 
understanding with Great Britain, bu 
laughed to scorn the suggestion that 
anything could arige that would. be 
calculated to causé war betwen these 
two nations. In fact,” he continued, 
“as one very prominent statesman 
said, all that is best in each country is 
What both countries stand for.” 

Speaking on the American attitude 
toward disarmament as it appeared to 
him, Mr. Thomas said: “I feel bound 
to say that I was delighted to fina 
the interest taken in the question of 
armaments. There can be no doubt 
that the American people, and espe- 
cially the women, whose growing in- 
terest and influence in American poli- 
tics is most marked, realize that if 
civilization is to be saved peace must 
be established, and the best guarantee. 
of peace is the limitation of arma- 
ments. 


Moral Support of People 


“They recognize —and this is in line 
with what I have always advocated 
that big navies and big armies lead to 
one of two things, bankruptcy or ex- 
plosion. Therefore the conference to 
be held at Washington will receive 
from the American people as well as 
the British the real atmosphere ih 
which something practical can be ac- 
complished.” 

Dealing next with economic affairs, 
the British Labor leader déclared that 
the economic situation in América at 
presen affords. an interesting study 

and iff many respects appears a con- 
tradiction to all économic theories. 
“The banking center of the world has 
been transferred from London to New 
York,” said he, “and 42 per cent of 
the gold of the world is at present 


jin Washington. America is the ‘only 


credit country in the world. The. 
American dolltr in every country 
stands at a premium. With certain 
exceptions, America is a self-support- 
ae nation. All these facts will tend 

to show that the one prosperous place 


ought to be America. Curiously) 


enough, however, there are nearly 
4,000,000 unemployed in that. country; 
the banks are carrying larger over- 
j drafts than they ever carried before; 


business men and fin 
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world peace,” 


still untapped. Her teeming million: 
are neither overcrowded nor redun- 
dant. The world is starving for things 
that America can supply. America 


must take her share in/bringing the}, 


customers to her door, That will 
never be done, as I have previously 
said, but by an understanding of the) 
whole internafional. problem, which 


for the moment is the one ths wold 5, 


needs. Fortunately this fact is 

nized in political, commercial ~* in 
dustrial circles. When people 

to understand what they t thee 
usually take the necessary * to 
obtain it.” 


COOPERATIVE FRUIT 
MARKETING PLAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Mews Office 
CHIC AGO, Illinois—Léaders of fruit 
farmers organizations from 20 states 
have been appointed to the Farmers 
Fruit Marketing Committee of 21 by 
J. R. Howard, president of the Amer- 
ican , Farm. Bureau Federation, it is 
announced at federation headquarters 
here. ‘This committee is to organize 
cooperative fruit marketing on a na- 
tional scale, following the footsteps 
of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., in 
formulating a plan for a national grain 
sales agency. 

Acting’ on instructions from 3 
national conference of fruit growers 
in this city on April 5, Mr. Howard 
selected the following men: W. B. 
Armstrong, Yakima, Washington; 
Sheridan D. Baker, Santa Rosa, and 
R B. Peters, Devore Ranch, Cali- 
fornia;/C. E. Durst, ‘Chicago, Illinois; 
W. F. Farnsworth, Waterville, Ohio; 
M. B. Goff, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin; 
Prof. Laurenz Green, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana; Charles E. Hardy, Hollis, New |* 
Hampshire; Orlando Harrison, Berlin; 
Maryland; W. B. Hunter, Atlanta, 
Georgia; E. A. Ikenbury, Indepen- 
dence, Missouri; A. E. Johnson, Grand | 
Junction, Colorado: W. 8. Keline, 
Cohneil Bluffs, Iowa; Clement B. 
Lewis, Riverton, New Jersey; C. E. 
Lewis, Salem, Oregon; B. F. Momaw, 
Clo ale, Virginia; N. R. Peet, 
Rochester, New. York: Gray Silver, 
Martinsburg, West Virgiriia; C. E. 
Stuart, Tampa, Florida; William H. 
Stiles, Henderson, Kentucky; Dr. O. 
E. Winberg, Silverhill, Alabama. 


CHICAGO BUILDING . 
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commemorate 

observed also to instill in the newer 
generations ideals of conduct and char- 
‘acter that make for the highest form 
of citizenship, and proper observance 
of these days will do much to quicken 
the youthful mind ag to why the day 
is ‘being observed. 

„believe that. our businéss as 
teachers is to guide the development 
of our boys and girls,” sald Maj. R. 
J. Blaney, assistant superintendent of 
physical education in Toronto, in a 
paper on The Celebration ot Empire 
Day“ “We must see that they are 
Tally equipped to do their life's work 
to solve, each for himself, life’s prob- 
lems, to assume life's responsibilities, 
to stand firm in his own sense of duty, 
as the progress of education has made 
possible.” 

Sir Harry R. Reichel, vice-chancel- 
lor of the University of Wales, 
emphasized the important part the 
teaching of history played in strengtb- ~ 
ening the bonds of empire. He sug- 
gested that chairs‘of imperial and 
colonial history should be established 
in thé universities of the United King- 
dom and the overseas dominions, as a 
means of 1 the history ot the 
— 5 a e Empfre. The 

ntenance o : 
the Empire was the fore ete in 

a large measure on the work of the 
schools and colleges. The grave dan- 
ger to be avoided was the teaching 
of history in such a way as to foster 
national antipathies. That hid been 
done in schools in the United States 
and was being done in Roman Cath- 
olic schools in Ireland today. 

Peter Wright of Cardiff, a member 
of the council of the University of 
Wales, created some stir when he said 
that too much stress was being laid 
on the universities. “We should pay 
more attention to our elementary 
schools,” said. Mr. Wright. “Up. te 
the present we have paid too little at- 
tention to the education of the masses, 
and if we desire to strengthen the 
— * of unity-throughout the 


PERMITS INCREASE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Increase in the 
number of building permits issued in 
Chicago during the month of August 
indicates that home building is now 
going on at a greater rate than at any 
previous time during the past seven 
years. The total number of permits 
issued by the city building department | 
last month was 1051 and the cost of 
buildings to be constructed 313,163. 
010. Last year for the same month 
permits numbered 308, and the cost of 
the buildings was $5,521, 000. 


PAPER PRICE REDUCED ; 


NEW YORK, New York—Thé Inter- 
national Paper Company has an- 
nounced a cut in the price of stand- 
ard newspriht paper from’ 4% to 4 
cents at the mill for the quarter be- 
ginning October 1. The company de- 
nied reports that it was a participant 
in a conference at Albany this week 
regarding the paper mill labor situa- 
tion. “We have eight mille going, and 
are having nothing to do with the 
unions, directly or indirectly,” an 
official declared. 


Empire we must turn to the elemen- 
tary schools.” 


JEWELRY PROSPECTS 
APPEAR IMPROVED 


‘Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 
| Slight improvement in the prospects 
‘for fall and winter business in the 


jewelry trade is indicated in a con- 
| Sdential canvass of retailers by the 
| manufacturers. Sectional conditions 
are recognized as reacting notably on 
the volume of business done in such a 
‘line as is the jewelry trade and re- 
ports of poor crops, or low market 
values for crops, are found to have a 
natural result in a slower jewelry 
market. Reports. received indicate. 
that the southwestern states, where 
the wheat crop has been marketed at a 
low price, offer small prospects of . 
trade. The northwest is also said to 
feel the effects of lowered agricultural 
product prices, while the central and 
mid-western states-are found to be in 
a more near normal condition. Close 
buying on the part of the retailer is a 


| somewhat general condition, however. 
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Simplify your housekeeping. 


You Can Save 


If you will adopt our plan. 


After Labor Day—Start Right 


neglecting to order à reasonable stock of groceries? It is 
unnecessary to send to the grocer every day. 


‘make up an order of groceries. 


Send it to us Teday 


Why increase your work by 


Time and Money 


Use our complete catalogue and 
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NOTE CIRCULATION. 
Increase of Ten Million Kroner 
Shown in the July Report of 
the State Bank of Norway 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CHRISTIANIA, Norway—The July 
report of the state Bank of Norway 
(“Norges Bank”) shows that the note 
circulation has increased from 418,- 
000,000 kroner June 30 to 428,000,000 
kroner July 30. On the . exchange 
market there have been greater fluctu- 
ations than-for a long time. The 
chief cause of this rise is that in the 
middle of the montk large amounts 
ot the exchanges mentioned above 
were needed to pay for older goods 
which had not been settled for pre- 
viously in the anticipation of à fall 
of the exchange. 

In spite of the low rate of the Nor- 
wegian krone on the exchange market 
an easier money market is observed 
in the domestic field. On July 6 the 


79 Wak ial Be 
. Tasues Advanced, Govetnmént . 
» Securities Being Very Activ 


special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW YORK, New York—The bond 
market has been on the whole active 
and strong the past week, and sd- 
vances, though small, were eral. 
Government securities, pa 
displayed considerable activity, United 
States Liberty and Victory issues were 
actively traded in and advanced frac- 
tionally. Demand for bond issues of 
other countries was also better, 
French, Belgtaf and Japanese issues 


Austrial bonis issued in the past 18 
months, the investment market has 
shown considerable absorptive power. 
Interest in investment securities dur- 
ing the past year has been.as great as 

in any previous period. Financing of 
industrial companies exceeded all rec- 
ords in the past year and a half. Oli 
companies were the most notable in 


this respect. 


Long Term Issues Favored: 


Present conditions in the investment 
market favor the switch of short-term 
loans into long-term investments on 
the theory that interest rates will de- 
cline in the next few years and bond 
prices accordingly rise. There is, how- 
ever, still some demand for short-term 
issues, Many high-grade note issues 
are available at prices to give unusual 


creased demand for Ford trucks and 
cars for salesmen. This class of com- 
mercial. business has been gradually 
increasing the last 60 days and we in- 
terpret it as a goad sign of improve- 
oe in n general business.” 


rate of discount was reduced“ to 6% 
per cent, and in consequence after n. mee bond run from one to 


five years and can be bought at prices 
July 18 some of the leading private to vie 6 to 14 per cent to maturity, 
banks reduced the interest rate on nd in many instances the direct ro- 
deposits one-half of 1 per cent. This turn is over 7% per cent 
step taken ‘by the private banks is l 


rational cultivation. of tropical plan- 
tations is being recommended. The 
advantages are obvious. While petro- 
leum researches are long. and costly 
and often fruitless, the development 
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liberal policy.. Therefore I am appeal- 
today to bankers who may be in 
class of the super-solvent, un- 
fortified, institutions’ to 
consider their duties to the com- 
munity which is suffering from want 


4 
1 


ot Be marca credits.” 
The Federal 


Reserve Board, which 
has been the object of scathing criti- 


) CONF IDENT FEELING : 


the strong features, as a result of ac- 
tive 


were irregular but there was a more 


IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, Engiand—A more confi- 
dent feeling prevailed on the stock 
exchange yesterday with the oil shares 


professional operations. Shell 
rt Trading was 5 and Mex- 
le 57x. Gilt-edged securities 


Tra 
ican 


cheerful feeling because of the mone- 
tary ease. An easier tendency was 
shown in home rails, which were. 
neglected. 

Dollar securities continued dull. A 
revival of dividend hopes caused buoy- 


of oleaginous plantations offers a cer- 


tain production at little cost. 


The capacity of petroleum wells is 


limited and the production might cease 


suddenly. Oleaginous plantations on 


the contrary can be extended greatly’ 
and there is practically no risk. Nat- 
urally the chief trouble is in the prob- 
lem of transportation 
spect France is undoubtedly handi- 
capped. The railroads are quite in- 
sufficiently developed in French colo- 


in this re- 


nies. They would not pay; they would 


require the importation of coal or 
petroleum—were the older methods to 
be followed. 
tively easy to improve the roads in 
order to permit camions and tractors 
to pass, but here again the.cost of au- 


It would be compara- 


largely due to the fact that lately 
there has been an inoreasing supply 
of money. 

The reduction of the rate of discount 
was followed by a very firm bond and 
stock market. Particularly the ship- 
ping stock market has shown more 
activity because of the fact that sev- 
eral of the ships laid up have again 
been put in operation. Another con- 
tributing factor is the fact that the 
claims of the so-called “Christiania 
group” on the United States Shipping 
Board are now to be arbitrated at the 
Hague Tribunal. 

The lumber market is continually 
dull, whereas the exports of wood 
pulp and paper are more active. The 
fisheries this year have yielded me- 


the past week was the United States 
of Brazil $25,000,000 20-year 8 per cent 
external gold bonds, which were sold 
oy a banking group headed by Dillon 
Read & Co. The bonds were sold 
at 98%, at which price they will 
yield about 8.15. The offering is part 
of a total authorized issue of $50,000,- 
000, the first half of which was of- 
fered by American and oe bank- 
ers some months ago. 

The new City of Paris bent which 
was offered in July, was one of the 
most important financial transactions 
put through in Europe for some time. 
The loan amounts to 1,800,000,000 
francs, an unusual amount for a mu- 
nicipal issue. The proceeds are to be 
devoted to municipal public works. 


tomobile oil gives pause. \ 

It is, however, being pointed out that 
precisely in developing vegetable oils 
van be found the means for their trans- 
portation. In French Africa there are 
millions of acres which can be ex- 
ploited and it is claimed that in a 
‘few years 10 tons of vegetable oil 
Grand could be obtained from each acre and 
a total production of mineral oil ob- 
tained superior to the production of 
mineral oil in the whole world. 


Desirable Results Claimed 


“| It is recognized that the calorific 
power of vegetable oils is inferior to 
that of mineral oils used for motor 
purposes. But owing to their viscu- 
osity it is claimed that they can pro- 
duce precisely the same results in in- 
ternal combustion motors. It will, 
therefore, be seen how great is the 
possibility of obtaining in enormous 
quantities a cheap motive force in 
the bolonies and the problem of trans- 
portation largely solves itself in that 
| trains or camions could be driven oF 
280 the vegetable oils. 

Of course, it is exceedingly 3 
able that all these dreams that France 


fs now indulging in will becbme reali- A . 
ties. But some of the dreams become York there was a, decrease Of 28.7 $8,400,006 par value of the company’s 


schemes: and there is little doubt that cént from & year — 5 per cent debenture stock or bonds. 
a good deal will be done in the direc- | 


ancy in Argentine rails. French loans 
were 8 on buying by Paris while 
lack - steadiness and Boo ge 

rubbers was dul! the 0 con- 
tinued steady. Other industrials were 
_ | slightly firmer with ata active trad- 
ing. Hudson's Bay 6. 

Consols for money 47%, 
Trunk 4%, DeBeers 13%, Rand Mines 
2%, bar silver sud. per ounce, 
money 3 per cent, discount rates 
short bills 4% per cent, carve months 
bills 1% 1 per — 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Thurs. 
-70% $3.74 
772 .0786% 


dium profits and the export for the 
first half of 1921 is about the same as 
during the same period of last year. 
Ot n the export has been less 
than last year on account of the fall- 
ing prices. On the other hand, the 
export of klipfish is somewhat larger 
than last year. 


BOND AVERAGES 


NEW YORK, New York—Average 
price of 10 highest grade railroad, 10 
‘second grade railroad, 10 public util- 
ity, and 10 ifdustrial bonds, with 
‘increase from day previous and a 
year ago follow: 


A United States Government issue 
of $500,000,000 or thereabouts is ex- 
pected by bankers to be offered soon. 
Only a minor portion of it, it is de- 
Hove will. be in the form of treas- 
ury certificates, as plans call for the 
greater part to take the form of three 
or four-year notes similar to those 
put out in June. 


Railroad Issues 


Considerable attention ia being di- 
rected toward the new railroad issues. 
Authority has been granted by the 
United States Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the Toledo & Cincin- 
nati Railroad to issue $2,447,000 first 
and refunding mortgage 6 per cent 
Series € to be delivered to the Balti- 
more & Ohio and pledged under its 
Toledo & Cincinnati division first lien 
and refunding mortgage. A loan of 
$3,049,000 to the Boston & Maine Rall 
road has also been approved. The loan 
is to aid the road in meeting maturing 
indebtedness. . 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., plans 
a new issue of $6,000,000 first-mort- 
gage collateral trust 7 per cent bonds 
sécured by a pledge of not moré than 


cism from witnesses recently appear- 
18 LY | Basted ne t Commission on 


LORD ESET . 


has been conducted with all possible 
liberality consistent with safety under 


the new Administration. It has carried. 10 highest grade rails... 


10 second rails... 
10 public utility bonds... 


Sears Roebuck 66, up . ri“monitory .tremors of financial dis- 
Foundry 126%, up 1%; ican | aster.” ~ 
5 Proceeding With Caution 
Mr. Crissinger admitted that at one — 
time there had been pressure brought 
to bear on the board to bring about 
drastic and rapid deflation. The the- 
ory im recent months, however, was 
jthat everything must be done gradu- 
ue. ally and carefully to produce a mini- 
mum of shock. This is the theory, he |? 
said, upon which the present Adminis- 
tration is proceeding in dealing with 
the financial problem occasioned by 
recovery from war conditions. 
In admitting that the board had 
followed a policy of deflation “gradu- 


BANK CLEARINGS 
NEW YORK, New York—Brad- 
street’s weekly compilation of bank 
clearings show an aggregate of 
$5,392,540,000, a decrease of 30.1 per 
cent from last year. Outside of New 


1770 


CHICAGO MARKETS 


CHICAGO, Illitteis — Prices went 
down Jlichtly yesterday, closing 
prices being between 1 and 2 points 
lower, With September at 1.24, Decem- 
ber at 1.25% and May at 1.29. Corn 
declined with wheat, September clos- 
| ing at 53%, December at 53% and 
May at 7K. Hogs were firm. Provi- 
sions were stronger. September rye 
1.03%, December rye 1.05%, May rye 
1.08%a, September barley 64, Septem- 
ber ribs 9.00, Octdber ribs 9. 15a, Janu- 
ary ribs 8.65, September pork 17.50, 
October lard 12.00a, September lard 
11.90b, January lard 9.77a, March lard 
— 9. 7a. i 


Aste 


a 


tion indicated. 

France 3 ae she has 
never before undérstood that a plen- 
tiful supply of motive force at low 
prices is the essential base of all 
economic development. Hence the 
efforts to increase the supply of coal, 
to add to her resources in petroleum. 
to make use of the power of the 
rivers and the sea for the production 
of cheap electricity, and now to ex- 
ploit tropical forests to obtain vege- 
table oils. 

In 1919 France imported from the 
United States 600,000 tons of petro- 
leum which at an average price of 
1000 france the ton caused France 
to export 600,000,000 francs. It would 
heve sufficed to exploit a few hun- 
dred thousand acres of oleaginous 
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COTTON MARKET 

NEW TOM. New York—Cotton 
futures closed strong yesterday. Octo- 
der 17.88, December 18.20, January 
18.23, March 18.45, May 18.50; spot 
cotton steady, middling 18.15. 
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Over and above an order to pay a certain sum of money 
to a specific payee what does a check drawn on The First 
National Bank of Boston mean? 


that the drawer of the check has selected as his 
deposit one of the strongest of the large national 
the United States, a bank in which the stockholders’ 


‘Ys over 25% ageregate deposits—an 


in 1 5 


18 Broad St. 
Branch Offices NEW YORK 


45 East 420d St, 
. NEW YORK 


the 
has identified himself with a 


3 
* N BOSTON 


*. TC. nS 
connection, 


business judgment in choosing his banking 


Investment Sccurities Way not draw your check on The First National Bank 
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Browns defeated Chicago yesterday 3 
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In the first 
d the upper 
and finally D. L. McCarthy scored the 


opening goal only to have their op- 


ponents take the offensive, which re- 


, jsulted in Maj. H. B. MacDougall scor- 


the play with excellent stick-handling 
and horsemanship. Only one goal was 


Montreal players participated. 

The Toronto team had much the bet- 
ter of the play during -the fourth 
chukker, but they were weak about the 
goal and many good chances were 
either mlssed entirely or the dhots 
went past the posts. At the start of 
the fifth period both teams were con- 
ceded a chance to win, but the Mont- 
realers pressed and in quick succes- 
sion goals were scored by G. L. Ogfl- 
vie, Major MacDougall and Brigadier- 
General McCuaig. The local quartet 
tried hard to reduce the lead durisg 
the fifth period, but managed to score 
only one goal, which was put through 


| by Brigadier-General Bickford on a 


rush that terminated when the ball 


pres was crossed to him in front of Mont- 
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_ NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
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lead over the New York 
Giants to a scant half game. The 
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J. C. Alexander allowed the Reds 
hits. The Cube 
in the second inning 
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POWER BOATS MEET 


; 


goals. The Torontos pressed, but 
Montreal players rode them to the 
and broke up many, attempts to 
In this pe the defensive 
ork of the Montrealers was, the best 
either team during the match. 
Toronto continued tb press in the 
final period and were rewarded when 
McCarthy scored the third goal, which 
was followed by another from Gordon 
Beardmore's stick on a pass from Me- 
Carthy, making the total 5 to 4. Mont- 
real renewed the attack and Mac- 
Dougall scored, one goal which was 


followed by another by McCuaig, who 


rushed the length of the field. The 


casi K. R. Marshall 
Score— Montreal 7, Toronto 4. Goal 
MacDougall 3, McCuaig 2, F. N. Beard - 


more, Ogilvie for. Montreal: McCarthy 2, 


Bickford, Gordon Beardmore for Toronto. 
Referee—E. Shaw, Buffalo. Timekeeper— 
Maj.-Gen. V. A. S. Williams. 


FOR FAMOUS TROPHY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

DETROIT, Michigan—Three defend- 
ers and one challenger are scheduled 
to meet today in the first of a series of 
races for the Harmsworth Cup, em- 
blematic of the power boat champion- 
ship. of the world. The defenders are 
the Miss America II of the Detroit 
Yacht Club; the Miss America I, rep- 
resenting the Detroit. Power Boat As- 
sociation, and the Miss Chicago, repre- 
senting the Chicago Yacht Club. The 
challenger is the Maple Leaf VII of 
Great Britain. 

In order to- retain the trophy, the 
United States must win two 40-mile 
heats. In case the Chicago yacht 
wins one heat and one of the Detroit 


>| boats the other, the trophy will be 


held by the Motor Boat Club of Amer- 
ica. It is now held by the Detroit 


| Yacht Club as a result of the victory 


in British waters last year when G. 
A, Wood, a member of that organiza- 
tion, captured the trophy from the de- 
fenders with his Miss Americal. . 
Five boats were originally entered 
to defend the trophy and it was 
planned to hold elimination trials 
Thursday; but as all but three of the 
candidates were withdrawn, no pre- 
liminafy races were necessary. 


ARGENTINA PLANS 
NEW ORGANIZATION 
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INTERNATIONAL RUGBY 
Irons FOR SEASO 


A* 


— 
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April 8. 1522. Tre. vs, France, in Ireland 
correspondent 


* 

By special of The Christian 

ye Oe, Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—aAs will be seen 
from the above list of fixtures, none 
‘of the Rugby football matches in the 
forthcoming tournament between 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales and 
France, will be played until 1922; but 
numerous trial games will be held in 
each country in the latter months of 
1021. Rugby football in the British 
‘Isles has a following entirely different 
from that of Association football, and 


its following is drawn largely, though 
not entirely, from the public schools. 
Many attempts have been made, es- 
pecially at the end of the war, to 
lake Rugby football popular in the 
ritish Army, though never with suc- 
cess. In the ranks, the game is more 
popular with the Welsh than with the 
English; Scottish or Irish. In France 
“tugger” has been made compulsory 
in the army. For a long time Rugby 
football matches have been played be- 
tween England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, and since about 1910 France 
has been included in the program. 

In pre-war days, save for the last 
year or two, Wales used to be con- 
sidered invincible and France never 
won a match. Last year, however, it 
was England that was invincible, 
and France défeated Scotland and 
Ireland, besides doing well in other 
matches. The representatives of 
Wales had a lean season. England 
trounced them thoroughly at Twick- 
enham, whilst Scotland won at Swan- 
sea in spite of the crowd surging at 
intervals on to the ground. Scotland 
did well after a bad start, with à very 
experimental team, whilst Ireland had 
a disastrous year and failed to win a 
single match. 

As far as can be seen at this stage, 
England's prospects are as bright as 
ever; but it must not be denied that 
she has a larger area to draw from 
than the other countries, save France. 
Wales suffers much from the atten- 
tions of the Northern Union, wherein 
| a, kind -of Rugby football is played by 
professionals. This is immensely 
popular both in Yorkshire and in 
parts of Wales, and representatives 
are always on the lookout to lure, 
with high monetary offers, promising 
players from amateurs’ clubs. Scot- 
land should do better than last year, 
since the game there is as popular 
as ever, and she will have recovered 
more from the effects of the war. 
Ireland is still in such a turbulent 
state that her prospects seem to be 
poor. Comparatively few clubs play 
serious tugger and her area of se- 
lection is very limited.  . 

France is in a peculiar position. In 
some ways she takes her games more 
seriously than do the British Isles. 
She has made Rugby football compul- 
sory in the army and has instituted a 
Ministry of Sport. Her ideas of sports- 
manship, however, still differ from 
the British, and tend to develop the 
individual far more than the team, 
with the result that her representa- 
tives usually include some brilliant in- 
dividualists, but show little or only 
mechanical combination. The French 
temperament, too, does not as yet lend 
itself so readily to united effort and 
self-effacement on the football field. 
That, however, is largely @ matter of 
training, and it has taken generations 
to inculeate it into the British charac- 
ter. Indeed it has been made possible 
only by the great encouragement and 
time given to teammates in the curric- 
ulum of British schools. 

With reference to the fixture list, 
some, people will complain of the fact 
that two international matches have 
been arranged for February 25; but 
it cannot be helped. The Ireland 
versus France match takes place as 
late as April 8. 
should. be over by the end of March, 
but the difficulty of arranging a com- 
paratively new fixture is one of ground, 
and grounds in Ireland are few. The 
standard of Rugby football generally, 
curing the season 1921 to 1922 should 
be nearer the normal! than in the pre- 
vious post-war years, and it may be 
anticipated that both international 
and club matches will this year be de- 
cided with as much keenness as ever. 
There will be no visits to the British 
Isles from South African or New 
Zealand teams, and it is just as well 
that this should be so until the home 
countries have again reached their 
pre-war level of play. 


MISS BRYANT WINS TITLE 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Miss Catherine 


i Bryant of Westward Ho won the 


Miss Josephine Morse of South Shore 
ry Club in the final.round at 
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ever known. - Certain “weeks” 


when the German Emperor paid his 


sMemorable visit to this great water 
jearnivyal. The week which recently. 


‘concluded ‘and which marked the end 
of the London season will always be 
remembered, firstly as the American 
week and secondly as the hard weather 
week. waist gs 
‘Every day yachts were reefed down. 
It was a great week for Britannia, the 
King's cutter winning no less than 
five first prizes. Taken as a whole the 
big-clasg racing was somewhat “iis 
appointing; but public interest cen- 
tered around the international team 
races for the British-American Cup in 
the most fashion. Hute 
crowds assembled every day to see 
these races, and spectators were af- 
forded a fine sight. The smalli-class 
races differ from the big ones in this 
respect. They are sent over shorter 
courses and are within sight all 
through the race, so that smart jock- 
eying and changes of position can be 
witnessed from the shore. a 

In the case of the big-class races, 
in which the compétitors are sent 
round a course of twenty miles to 
each round, they are out of sight for 
a great portion of the day. It was in 
this most inclement of Cowes meet- 
ings that the competitors for the 
British-American Cup were called 
upon to hoist their racing flags. There 
were six races in all, the teams con- 
sisting of four small boats on each 
side. It has been said that in Eng- 
land the summer breezes have more 
weight in them than in those prevail- 
ing at Sandy Hook, and it is pretty 
certain that the plucky 6-meter cham- 
pions of America will agree that there 
is a substantial foundation for the 
assertion. But, although the Ameri- 
cans may not have been keenly grati- 
fied with the nature of the weather, 
they will not complain of their re- 
ception. 

Every one was fully aware of the. 
sporting vim that had attracted the 


made honorary members of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, and that highly ex- 
clusive organization. and also the 
Royal London Yacht Club entertained 
them to dinner. His Majesty the 
King took a particular interest in the 
matches for the cup, as indeed, did 
every keen yachtsman, and the own- 
ers d crews of all the Americans 
were his guests at a dinner in their 
honor which he gave on board the 
Royal yacht Victoria and Albert. 
Although Britain has been successful 
in winning the cup, the four American 
yachts have done well. The odds were 
heavily against them, for Britain had 
12 boats to choose from, while the four 
comprised the whole of the American 
fleet. Next year, with the venue of the 
races in America, things will be dif- 
ferent. The Americans have, no doubt, 
Tearned much from these races, and 
they will next year be sailing in their 
own waters. However that may be, 
this, the first contest, has been decided 
without the. slightest friction. Not a 
protest flag was hoisted by either side 
during the whole of the races. This 
is the best evidence that can be ad- 
duced of the sportsmanlike manner in 
which the ‘struggle was carried 
through. : ' 
As an international contest the ar. 
rangements seem to be about as per- 
fect as could be desired: It is’ essen- 
tially a team affair, and the best av- 
erage, not of one boat but of the whole 
team, is of paramount importance. Tre 
method of deciding the relative merits 
of each team (and incidentally of each 
boat) was as follows: In each race the 
first boat counted 8 points, the second 
boat 7, the third 6, and so on, 8o that 


A non-starter, of course, counted noti- 
ing. At the conclusion of the six 
races the total points won by Gach 
side were added together, the team 
with the best score winning. The 
British team won the trophy by 117 
paints to 88. 

The King, who thoroughly enjoys a 
hard race, was rewarded for his enter- 
prise in refitting the Britannia. By 
the way, His Majesty is too often de- 
picted as “lending a hand on the main- 
sheet” or steering the yacht himself. 
As a trained sailor and a yachtsman, 
he is, of course, quite capable of 
undertaking thse functions, but the 
truth is that he lends a hand wher- 
ever he sees it is réquired, and one 
may be sure it.was wanted pretty 
often. One of the most notable feat- 
ures of Britannia’s career is that she 
is always ready to take the field, blow 
high or blow low, and she still likes 
the hard weather that she has never 
failed to profit by. 

That British yachtamen are genu- 
inely pleased when the King wins a 
first prize is partly due to their appre- 
ciation of his efforts to keep the sport 
going, and partly to a deep admira- 


how many cup defenders and chal- 
lengers have become scrap since this 
yacht first touched the water over 30 
years ago! And yet she was built as 
lightly as Valkyrie II, and today she 
is as, stanch as when she left the 
ways. One of her finest performances. 
was on the F day of the Royal 


| 


Yacht Squadron Regatta. “She did not 
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the last of the eight counted 1 point. 
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than was anticipated. 2 
TWO CHAMPIONSHIP 
EVENTS OF PARIS HELD 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor - . 


PARIS, France—Two. champion- 


‘ships of Paris, one for long distance 


swimming and the other for rowing, 
were decided recently, the winners 
being. A. Violag ind the Rowing Club 
de Paris, respectively. The swimming 
race was over a distance of six kilo- 
meters, and the many first-class entries 
included the well-known French swim- 
mer, Lieutenant Duvenal. Duvenal 
was not up to his usual form, how- 
ever, and retired before the conclu- 
sion of the race. The winner swam 
splendidly. J. Perol led from the dive 
in, and looked like holding his advan- 
tage until the finish, but Violas gradu- 
ally pegged him dack, to win by a 
narrow margin. 
The rowing championship of Paris 
was for eight-oar craft, the distance 
of the course being about 1800 meters. 
Only two crews were entered, one 
from the Rowing Club de Paris and 
the other from the Société Nautique 
de la Marne. A great struggle ensued 
between the pair, and first one and 
then the other held the lead. As they 
neared the finish the Rowing Club 
men spurted splendidly, and, from be- 


ing several meters in the rear, led by 


1.5 meters, or thereabouts, when the 
judges were passed. The time taken 
by the Rowing Club for the distance 
was 5m. 48s. 


SCOTTISH LAWN . 
TENNIS TOURNEY 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Solence Monttor 

MOFFAT, Scotland—The. South of 

Scotland lawn tennis championships, 

decided recently at Moffat, Dumfries- 

shire, were noteworthy for the suc- 


cesses gained by Dr. G. M. Elliot and 
Mrs. Robin Welsh, who recently won 
the Scottish championships at Edin- 
burgh. The former won the men’s 
singles title, and Mrs. Welsh. the 
ladies’ singles. In conjunction they 
were the winning pair in the mixed 
doubles event. Elliot won the singles 
at Moffat-in 1920, and in the final this 
year he gained a victory over G. B. 
Youll of Newcastle, 6—4, 6—2, 3—46, 
é—3. 3 

Youll was the winner in 1919. Mrs. 
Welsh defeated Miss M. E. Morton of 
Carlisle, 6—2, 6—3 in the final of the 
ladies’ singles, and Elliot and Mrs. 
Welsh defeated J. G. Stewart, Edin- 
burgh, and Miss Morton, , 6—1 in 
the mixed doubles. In the men’s 
doubles championship, Youll and 
Stewart were victorious over F. 8. 
Paterson and J. R. Paterson of Edin- 
burgh, 6—1, 4—6, 7—5, 6—3. 


EIGHT SOLDIERS TO 
TRY FOR POLO TITLE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
United States Army polo officials 
have selected eight of the best soldier 
players to represent the country’s mili- 
tary forces in the United States junior 
polo championship tournament sched- 
uled to begin September 16 on the 
Philadelphia Country Club field. Maj. 
C. L. Scott, quartermaster corps, 
United States Army in a letter to Maj. 
R. B. Strawbridge, chairman of the 
Philadelphia polo committee, says: 

We have eight officers and 60 ponies 
at Camp Vail preparing to enter the 
junfor -championship. I think it will 
unquestionably be the most creditable 
polo that has ever been shown by the 
army. | 

“We have, from West. Point, Wilson 
and Brown, with their 10 best ponies; 
we have Quekemyer from the War De- 
partment with the 10 best ponies of 
the War Department: we have from 
Ft. Myer, Patton, with 10 best ponies 
of the field artillery and the third cav- 
alry at Myer; from Ft. Riley (Kansas) 
there are four officers, Doak, Swift, 
Chamberlain and Erwin, with 25 or 
30 ponies, the best there are in the 
cavalry school.” 


EVANS. AND MACDONALD WIN 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Chariles Evans 
Jr., United States amateur golt cham- 
pion, and R. G. MacDonald, metropoli- 
tan open champion, defeated Abe 
Mitchell and George Duncan, British 
professionals, 4 and 3, in a 36-hole 
golf match over the Bob-o-Link course 
Thursday. The bye holes were played 
to determine the winner of a medal 
score prize, MacDonald capturing first 
with a score of 71—71—142, 
against a par 70. N 


~ ,AMUSTRALIANS WIN 
tial cable to The Christian Science 
— from ita Kuropean News 
BRIGHTON, England (Friday)— 
The Australians defeated® Sussex by 
moO maten here to- 
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e Show Week, and the 
ndsome cup carries on it the name 
of more than one famous team, includ- 


ing the Freebooters,, Old Cantabs, . 


„ Woodpeckers and Inniskilling 
Fusiliers. . This year two ties and a 


final made up the tournament, the ties 


being A. I. P. C. vs. Fifteenth. (King’s). 
Hussars and Hilibrook vs. Twelfth 
(Royal). Lancers. In. both ties the 
regimental teams lost and in the final 
Hillbrook, as mentioned, proved much 
too good for the holders. 

Rain caused a postponement of the 
first match—A. I. P. C. vs. Fifteenth 
Hussars—for a day, and when. the 
game took place it was on a rather 
soft ground at the Nine Acres, 
Phenix Park. With a pull of. four 
points on handicap, 21 to 17, every- 
hing pointed to a win for the holders. 
As it turned out, however, a good 
game ensued. For three periods there 
Was very little between the sides. 
Then the A I. P. C. men asserted. 
themselves and, assuming the lead, 
finished up easy winners by a margin 
of five goals. The All-Ireland repre- 
sentatives set the pace at the start 
but the first period had. almost closed 
when Johnston opened the scoring 
for. them with a good backhander. 
Before the bell sounded Capt. N. W. 
Leaf scored for the soldiers. A pen- 
alty against All-Ireland in the second 
chukker saw Colonel Pilkington just 
miss with a good shot, and continued 
pressure by the Hussars resulted in 
a point added from a scramble in 
front of goal. a,’ 


It was only the sound defense of - 


Capt. R. W. Quin that kept the Hts- 
gars out in the ensuing chukker andAhe 
period ended without addition to the 
score. In the fourth chukker All-Ire- 
land equalized through Captain Quin, 
following a good run by James Daly. 
Capt. G. A. Watt put the All-Ireland 
team ahead and Johnston further in- 
creased the lead just on time. Daly 
and Johnston both scored in the fifth 

a lot f give- 


zust before the final bell. The result 
then was: All-Ireland Polo Club, 7 
goals; Fifteenth Hussars, 2 goals. 

The second game, Hilibrook vs. 
Twelfth (Royal) Lancers, proved quite 
a good game, not nearly so one-sided 
as the score of 7 goals to 3 would 

ke it appear. The Hillbrook play- 
ers took some time to get together, 
despite the fact that they scored twice 
in the first few minutes, per Capt. 
Lingard Goulding and J. A. B. Trench, 
and before, the change W. 8. Me- 
Creery had reduced the lead with a 
good goal for the Lancers. A keen 
second chukker closed with the score 
still 2 to 1, but the third period had 
hardly started when Maj. A. B. Rey- 
nolds put R. L. MecCreery through 
again for the equalizing goal. 

Soon afterward McCreery gave the 
Lancers the lead with a fine shot. 
Following this, Hillbrook found their 
game and a series of onslaughts on 
the Lancers’ goal resulted in three 
goals being scored before the bell 
sounded, W. Balding hitting two and 
Captain Goulding. one. From this 
point onward the winners held the 
upper hand and scored twice through 
Balding and Trench in the fifth. period. 
Though attacking all through the last 
period, Hillbrook failed to get through 
the sound Lancers’ defense, and a 
good match ended: Hillbrook 7 goals, 
Twelfth Lancers 3 goals. 

In the final Hillbrook held on handi- 
cap an advantage of four points, total- 
ing 25 to their opponents 21. Soft on 
the surface, the ground cut up some- 
what easily, and the run of the ball 
was consequently affected. The Hill- 
brook men were quick to get going, 
and found their best form almost at 
once. Pressing right from the throw 
in, they had scored twice by the end 
of the first chukker, both goals coming 
from Captain Goulding’s stick. The 
beginning of the second chukker saw 
them put further ahead by W. Baiding. 
Good play by the A. I. P. C. followed, 


‘but they failed to get through the 


opposing defense. After a goal-mouth 
scramble just on time, Hillbrook 
scor@i again, Captain Goulding being 
the hitter, Lack of finish spoiled a 
grand attack by the holders in the 
third chukker, and nice combination 
by Trench resulted in this player 
scoring Hillbrook’s fifth goal. 

The A. I. P. C. opened their score 
early in thé fourth period, Johnston 
scoring; but W. Balding replied, leav- 
ing the scores 6 to 1 in favor of Hill- 
brook. From this period to the end 
the Hillbrook men were always on 
top and scored four times more, 
through Trench (2) and Captain 
Goulding (2), to the holders’ twice, 
(Daly and Captain Watt). The sum- 


No. 


Capt. Lin. Goulding 2 Capt. G. A. Watt 
eee en 


Score—Hillbrook ° 1 All-Ireland Polo 
Cub 3. ree—Major and 
Captain’ Waller. 

FENWAY PARK 
Today at 3 O'Clock 
Red Sox vs Philadelphia 


Seats st Shuman’s, — ‘Phone Beach 1684, 
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their owner's 

have proved very 

g profitable, especially in the San Joa- 

quin Valley, where more than 60 per 

cent ‘of the exported agricultural 

products of the valley are +hauled to 

tidewater at Stockton on motor 
trucks. 
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2 SCIENCE SERVICES 
“FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. SOIEN- 


Aurel carved from the hills, ‘end and len: 
ess 


interested in the weight limit law, | 
since the motor trucks used in the 


e trucks do them little damage. It 
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KM 
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x ene of concrete. It 18 
11 ot concrete which is highly 
and it is this shell through 
Aecordintz to the state engineers, 
there is little necessity for a law lim- 
iting the speed of motor trucks, since 
few of them are geared. sufficiently 


high to travel fast enough to work 
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hy 
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~~ 


speed. The limitation, these engineers 
say, should be placed on the weight 
which the truck is allowed to carry, 
the character of its tires, and the, 
weight which a trailer may carry, as 
well as the kind of tires the trailer 
should have. There is now a state 


have rubber tires, but some of the 
counties insist on pneumatic tires and 
some on solid rubber tires, while there 
is no uniform law as to the tires on 
the trailers. Most of the cities de- 
mand rubber tires on the trailers, and 
some of the cities order pneumatic 
tires on the trucks. The result is that 
a truck which is operating under per- 
fectly legal conditions in one county 
may be b ng the law just across 
the ljne is r, where it has to go 
to deliver or get a necessary load. 
Likewise, the truck which is within 
the law as to equipment or load in a 
rural district may be violating the law 
when it is driven into a city in the 
same county. 

Thus, endless confusion results, and 
though the police and the judges have 
Deen very lenient and have judged 


various county ordinances more on 
their. merits than on the law, every 
one, including the truck operators, 


realises the great necessity of a uni- Me 


form statute on the subject, and this 
will be one of the most important bills 
in the next session of the Legislature. 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor : 


: BOSTON; Matsachusetts — As a 
means to improvement of traffic reg- 
ulation the signals used by the Boston 


jlice to direct traffic have been | Collector of 


as the standard for the cities 

and towns of the State by the Police 
Association. At a recent con- 
terence on highway safety the ques- 


ee 2 has been 
* operated. “by. & man’: who! _ 
ornishings. Say coe with a good knowl- 
inutes’ edge of electricity would . 


Sedan in very good con- 
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Marmon touring. car. / New 
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dase of the mountain wall 
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understood it. 


this car. MR. 


preciate 
DRETH, - Phone B. B. 1708. e 


1917 Cole 7. Passenger 


dition. Will sell at low 
price if taken this week. 
Phone MR. TUFTS, 
B. B. 47996. 
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Sport Model 
paint and excellent mechan- 
ical’ condition. Low price for 
immediate delivery. Brighton 
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‘Women’s Wear and’ Millinery 2 


5 Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
124 AVENUB 
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Lewis Se Co. 


. Corner’ Sth and C Streets 


1 "SEVENTY-SEVEN 
y/ YEARS OF. ~ 
SZ” EXPERIENCE 
in ‘yenewing and 
kinds of leaky roofs. O1 y 2 
class work done and charges as 
reasonable as consistent with the 
best of workmanship. 


‘Superior Styles and 1 Qualities. 
NSON & KENDALL | 
GOoDs 


—HEWITT’S BOOKSTORE 
Mery, f Supplies 


Boldrick Shoe Co. 


HOME FURNISHERS 
and DECORATORS 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


. V. Cor. 
, 2 $100,000. Surplus and Profite an earned 


F. B. SILVERWOOD'S 


ALBERT J. JONES 


Fi „ 
i * ve. at Broadway : 
: ; BEACH, CAL. a 
The e of Quality; the utmost 
in Service; a en Vive always. 


THE WALDORF CAFE 


r 2 — 00 


ese -s r Lunch Counter 


The Golden Lion Tavern 


Sen F ‘Place. 
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BURKE'S WALK-OVER STORE 
239 PINE AVENUB 


SANDERS & THOMPSON 


8 to midaigh and 7. 
BERNARDINI & PROVOST. Prope. 


~ ‘THE BROWN BEAR 


531. 3 ble d & la Carte 5 
Liaened i Candy Co. 


FINE 8 
en Stree 


Proprietors of Spauldi 
— 88— 


TABLE D' HOT E 
4 ia A CARTE ‘SODAS 
40 Pine Ave. Phone Home 3981. 


CARSON’ S MARKET 


Morgan S Cafeteria 


194 American Ave. High Grade Meats. 


1985-M, MR. MORGAN. 


Oldsmobile Chummy 

Roadster. New paint-and 

good mechanical condi- 
tion. Write at once. 
Address P-106, The 
Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Boston. 


'7Passenger Marmon Sedan. 


Car in shop being painted, 
and has just been completely 
overhauled. Ready for de- 
livery in a few days. MR. 
JOHNSTON, B. B. 6399. 


7- Passenger Marmon Tour- 
ing. Car renewed in Mar- 
mon shop and newly painted. 
Ready for immediate deliv- 
ery. Address A-100, The 
Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston. 
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HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


TO RENT for a year beginni in Oct., 
desirable, attractively furn roy Boy 6 


hall, bath, h; near Cooll 
* „ Call Brookiine 4628 — 


very 
rooms. 


rer; 
t. 9 and 
Address M, 57 Pleasant St. 12 15. 


“IN BROOKLINE—To_ sublet, delightful 
cated furnished att ant 
view; 8 exchang The Christian 


in Pia North e 4 
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ton. 
fade SOG TO 1 near the sea at 
2 S 
8 8, ‘sleaping 
ll ag in per- 


furnace heat. 
inn “Sctence Monitor, 


Euston St., Brookline 
A ti * * = rms. * 
8 88 lt te. Ape — JANITOR, No. 24. 
Reena: . ̃ .; 
_ ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 
“The House by the Bide of the Read’”’ 
AN ideal haven of rest profession 
Transients taken. Terms $2 
to — per week. 1. E. K. PEASE, Hatfield, 
D and Room in 


gate * fashioned home 
Beautiful sur, 8 
open until Oct. 15. Ra 
N. CLAVERIB, R. 
~ BOARD AND 2 Bl 
3 
1 to * 


amily preferred; 
K. The 

‘treet, New York City 
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for pt. 
k Bay 8882 


~ BOAR) 


8 _Taunton, _ Mass. 


and 
1 2 


onth. 
onitor, 231 — 40th 


The Christian 


MAN with 18 years 


as Janitor and 
would * e as Carta ker and 
Can best. refer 


“BITUATION wanted as year rou round caretaker of 


refe pcos. Wy 4 BARKER, mittee Maine. 


BOLLE — 


Hel ood Boot Shop 
Blvd. pa 
“Fine Footwear—H 


Modern Shoe cad 
a atta Hardware Gon Inc. 


0 Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets. Acorn Ranges. 


CALIFORNIA — | 
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JOHN H. HOOD 


The Acco-nmodating Grocer, 635 Pine Ave. 


"DEPENDABLE VSED CARS 
Reon, & American 
* 2 i 42 N. Proprietor. 


SO. CALIFORNIA MUSIC Co. 


EVERYTHING IN in. MUSIC 


Les ANGELES - 


THEARLE MUSIC CO. 
640-644 Broadway 


o Brog 
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FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
MIS A. M. RAINFORD 
— — — 


Ss nes 3 vig rin 


CROWN LAUNDRY 


AND CLEANING CO. 
Best in Quality and Service 
Fine Finished and 2 1 Laundzy 
Telephones: 
DAR a 
And Everything That Goes With Them 
EARL V. LEWIS 


236 West Fourth 808 West Seventh 


We Ope Stee 


612 SOUTH BROADWAY AND 
350 SOUTH SPRING COR 4TH ST. 


GENERAL AUCTIONEER 
COL, o. v. CALHOUN 
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—WOMEN’S aurrs 


—HOSIERY -—GLOVES 


—SILKS 


rei DISHES 
1172 — f St. 


Fifth at C 


A Store Pia Women 


mn Diego for the & good 
157 ~~ * excellence of 


ue and 
-—COATS 
—DRESSES 
UNDERWEAR _ -~CORSETS 
~-NOTIONS 


—DRESS AND WASH GOODS 
—LINENS - ~—LACES 


1911 So. Burlington Ave.—-21340 
PAUL V. STRUBLE 


HIGH a FURNITURE 
REPAIRING AND ' UPHOLSTERING 


S. de: ABRAMS, Fine Tailoring 


= 


2414 So. Vermont, Phone West 2452 


During the CLEAN-UP and PAINT-UP SEASON 
Visit 928 South Main Street 
CHE PAINT STO 


The PATTON PAINT COMPANY 


ARN OLD ROSS 


Trunks, Googs and Special 
n — _Fifth "Street eee om 


_PASADEN 3 


110. Sixth St., ban Pedro 
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_ MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


_ THE EARLE HA 


Women . Girls 


— HUNTINGTON AVB., BOSTON 


— Fl A «pe 


DRY GOODS 
Women’s and Children’s Apparel. 


MILLINERY SALE — 


60 and upwards. 
MLLE. CAROLINE 


480 Boylston St., Boston 
(Block of Brunswick Hotel) 


Featuring style and quality 
combined with individual service. 


Your ultimate shopping place 


MRS. J. B. MORRILL 


Corset Maker 
20 Temple Place. Boston. Mass. 


COWEN’S WOMEN’S SHOP, 156 Mass. Ave... 
Boston— unde hostery. 
gloves. 


Walt. Kayser silk rwear, 
kimonos. purses and Ivy corsets. 


in Pasadena. | 
An accommodating store. 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators. 


KY fp 
CFURNITURE CO/ 
NORD FURNITURE | CO... Cc. 
6 TO 11 Na PAIR ¢ OAKS. “AVENTS _ 


We One Stes 


BASSETI'S WALK-OVER STORE 
PASADENA { STATNONERY — 


Old 


BOOKBINDING, 
WM. S. LOCKE 


+0 9 1 oie — BOSTON 


Smith K N Mecance 


8 PARE Sr.. BOSTON 


Foreign and Domestic Periodicals, 


Any Magazine or Book -no matter where pub 
Ushed--can'be had of us, 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


& PRINTING CO. 
Fast Color¢do Street Phone Col. 1086 
Wedding .nvitations and Announcements 
Engraved or Printed 


1 
Tel. Back Bay 2200 


Designers, Retouchers. 


on 
rr Boston, Mass. 


Estab. — 


ENGRAVING AYING Co. 8 


copper Plate Printing—Die Stamping  .. 
hg ie FRAMING 
STATIONERY 
AND ‘BOOKS 
190 East Colorado Street 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


COLLECTION 8 ER 


ALL PARTS OF 
GREATER BOSTON 


SANTA BARBARA 
8 
ANNA PI 


1901 De Ee Vis Telephone 1213 
Tae COMMERCIAL TRUST & 


SAVINGS BANK 


* MONICA 
Ready-to-Wear 
‘MO ON [TCOMERY'S 


3 


Careful estimates and 6x n 
giadly given. ee 


xy BADGER. 2. & SONS co. 
7% Pitts st. 14. Mass. 
Tel. 2 
SNAPSHOTS “OF 
HISTORIC NEW ENGLAND 


Will Be a source of pleasure to you in later years 


ROBEY’ DEVELOPING 
AND PRINTING 

will help you to enjoy them more : 

| KODAKS — PHOTO SUPPLIES 

A COMPLETE LINE 
ROBEY-FRENCH co. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

38 Bromfield eld At., 


“Hs * 
LEWANDOS 
284 Boylston Street 

17 Temple Place 
248 Huntington Avenue 
79 Summer Street 


Telephone Back Bay 3000 
Shops in all the large cities of the Bast 
Summer Routes North and South Shores 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


180 Kemble St.. Rextury. Mass. 
Cetahiiehed 1886 Tel. Ror. 


NEW YORK 
un ROCKAWAY 
TRUNKS STOVES 

Mulry Hardware Co. 


800 CENTRAL AVE, 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


Telephones T. K. 414-415 r 
CUTLERY 


1071 


—— | 
* A. H. BROWER 


THR SHOE STORE OF * 2 
254 Central Ave. „ 845 Far Rock 


=. COAL 


CLEAN 
C. & H. T. WHITSON, Inc. 


281 Central Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 28 


20th CENTURY Y GROCER 
K. SERKO 


OETABLES 
Tel.: Far Rock 1200-1301 


Beermann’s Market, Inc. 
High Grade Meats, Poultey ned Provisions 
932 Cornaga Ave., Bet. Central and Broadway 
„ Tel Far Rockaway 837 


BROWER 


THE JEWELER 
Merchandise and Repairs That Are Right 
Opposite Columbia Theatre. Tel. Far Rock. 9279 


WATKIN W. JONES, Inc. 
Real Estate and Insurance Agency 
1919 Mott Avenue Tel. Far Rock. 17 

ALICE DUFRESNE 


STATIONERY ~GIFTS 
1046 Central Avenue, Far Rockaway 


D. NACHT 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
Central Are. Phone: Far Rockaway 3064 


COURTESY FOR ALL 


ae at REGARD FOR THE WANTS OF 
RY CUSTOMER Is THE RULE HERB. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Victrolas 
Kodaks 
Bicycles 


DUNLAP. $3372 


Goons Co. 


GREENBERG 


Repairing and pressing. Cleanser and Dyer. 
* jhe Phone: Far Rock. 737 


MICHAEL SCHOENIG 


CUSTOM TAILO 
PRESSING AND DRY CLEANING 
‘Broadway and Clark Ave. Tel. 4 R 


FOR FRESH FLOWERS 


BERGMAN 


OENTRAL AVE. Tel. Far Rock. 443. _ 


The Geo. Adams Lumber Co. 


MILL WORK AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Hemsen Ave, Tel. Far ‘Rockaway 274 


JUNGMAN SIGNS 
182% MOTT AVENUS Tel. 2000 Far Rock. 
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Luncheon— Special Afternoon Service 
Dinner—A. la Carte Throughout Day 
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$225 8. Houston Street, SAN A TEXAS 
James Kapp <A. J. Walser H. rt 
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„ | Fantasque” came near the edge. It is 
surely possible to distinguish between 
the hariequinade with clown and red- 
hot. poker, and the harlequinade of 
“Carneval.” This distinction was for- 
gotten. with’ “Parade.” : 
But while “Parade” could be treated 
as a diversion, just as “Quadro 
Flamenco,“ with. Chout,“ we see the 
disruptive and decadent tendencies 
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pre LONDON, and —It is ¢ common- 
"ene place that the Russian Ballet is “not 
the | as good ‘as it was, and most ot thons enthroned; it breathes the same undig- 
«| Who. reiterate this statement base their | nified outlook on life to be found in 
paniments/ criticism on flimsy. grounds. ‘That | the worst music hall turns, aud it uses 
| ‘th re was something in the ‘glorious the ingenuity of real artists to express 
us ot 191% which has not been 1 3 ot not ap- 
. | Season , pee «Rotem „ | preciating the new for the new's sake 
ons recaptured may well be true, although | gained it much applause, but nobody 
the change is quite possibly as much jkes “Chout” really, because the 
in the attitude of the audience as in) ballet has made us like something so 
) . the talent of the performers; but there very much better. 
: 8 has Wee gave re Pg = is a need for serious eritlelam of the 8o much for Chout.“ But are we 
nity tor the real spr n ater productions and tor apprehen- | able to kay much less about “Le Sacre 
be Duké of Northumberland has sion lest all is not quite well with the /o% Srintempts’? Can we dare to 
> stin today his own piper, James Hall, ballet's prospects. 435 music? It — 9 to 8 
|} who.can be ‘heard at the gatherings The last three innovations are yet much ot th aie of N b 
the neighborhood of Alnwick at “Chout % 40 ro Flanienco ” and “Le! ‘ N ? ; © music of this ballet 
| dae Coties Gf tha'vent. ta „ “Quad rei * ig quite lamentable in its poverty of 
different times comes Sacre du Printemps.” Of these the effect; indeed after the queer wind 
| sepond named is not a ballet in any theme of the first bars everything was 
his t sense of the word, it is merely a ee igen e 
Ai i as positively no 
mene re 8 fe plot for the ballet at all, but the 
group o ce : choregraphy was almost an insult to 
players are seated round a littie plat- those ho were asked to perform it. 
form and give a series of solos and At the rehearsals there was general 
dances à deux. There is a good deal 
to de said for the performance, for 
there is something authentic about 
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“The bagpipe is nowadays 80 com- Village, and in bis shop he has the 
aspipe * valuable set of original tools used by. 
* 2 his en. tor the making of drones 
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dismay and not a little laughter among 
the dancers, although they seem to 
have grasped a meaning beneath it by 
the first performance. What rhyth- 
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‘ag French music, 


First, ness, precision, and 


Certainly 
quadrille | 
Ir. Poulenc is amusing without pre- 
tension, Mr, Honneger is discreet 
not without style in his parodies. But 
it is impossible to take this pot-pourr! 
jseriougly. The spectacle was ar- 
Cocteau and the 
dances by John Borlin. 

The scene is a platform of the Liffel 
Tower. A wedding party arrives——the 
characters, resembling those, types 
which have deen made familiar by 
comic. almanacs. There is an old 
general who trips over his sword. 
There is a photographer from whose 
apparatus emerges an ostrich and a 
lion. There are huge gramophone 
horns by which certain explanations 
are given. it ie not enough. This 
kind of farce must be played without 
the smallest flagging or it becomes 


> 
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At the Opéra some most excellent 
baliets have been given. There is 
“Daphnis et Chlos,“ by Maurice Ravel, 
arranged Michel Fokine with cos- 
tumes by n Bakst. There is “La 
Péri,” described as a dance poem, by 
Paul Dukas. La Peri“ is known to fre- 
quenters of Paris concerts, but this is 
the first time that it has been pro- 
duced upon the stage of the Opéra. 
The music is delicate and exquisitely 
colored. It is extremely characteris- 


‘tic of Dukas. Anna Pavlowa beauti- 


fully interpreted this tone » as- 
sisted by the dancer Stowitts. “La 
Peri“ may be taken to be one of the 


most interesting things in modern 


‘Ravel's “Daphnis et Chios“ had al- 
ready been produced in ballet form by 
Diaghileff, during the Russian season 
of 1912. . The music is instinct with an 
„antique grace, a romantic tenderness, 

It is full of the rustic innocence of the 
tale of Longus. Mr. Havel has never 
written. more limpidly, more har- 
moniously. He insists upon nothing, 
he touches easily, and lightly each 
theme. There ia an exceptional fresh- 
ty in che 
work. which is un ly one of the 
purest gems in the Ravel repertory. 

The concert given by Benno Moisei- 
nh at the Salle Gaveau is one of 
most interesting recently heard. 

If this R pianist does not quite 
possess that indescribable someth-ng 
which would place him among the 
superiatively great players of the 
world, kt any rate he has a fine tech- 
‘| nique and there is much imagination 
in his inte ns. The emotional 
expression is intensified by his re- 


and serve. Wspecially. did the audience 


appreciate the sonata appassionata of 
Peethoven, which curiously enough 
5 followed a prelude of Bach. 


Pablo Casals and Alfred Cortot 
have appeared together and separately 
on the Paris concert platform. It 
may surely be said of Pablo Casals 
that he is unsurpassed as a violon- 


of the foremost musicians of the day. 
As for Mr. Cortot it would be super- 
s to praise him. His touch on 
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is freah and gay, and, 
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dies with her I gave a benefit 
cert for myself and a friend 


: 


helped me. I cleared the equivalent ot 
$400 and with that sum went to Milan 


to try to get an audition. I Was 
urged to remain at home and make 
my debut there but I said, No! A 
prophet in his own country gets no 
honors.’ I laugh now when I think 
how. one master of singing told me, 
before I had begun to study, that I 
had a tenor voice and wished to train 
me as such. Even as a boy my. voice 
was always low. I never sang boy- 
ish soprano.” 

In Milan Mr.. Scotti was given a 
hearing and engaged to sing in the 
opera on the Island of Malta. For 


this he received a salary equivalent 
to $130 a month, a sum which was 
unusual for the time and for a young 
man who was making a first appear- 
ance, 


“Beside the salary I got my boat 
passage there and back anda promised 
benefit which I was to share, half and 


half with the director. I do not know 


how it is now, but-in 1889 the par- 
terre was divided by a single aisle in 
the center of the house and on one 
side the people of ta would sit and 
on the other the English officers and 
their ladies, During the entre acts 
wagers were made across the aisle. 
They would not believe it was my first 
appearance. I had never. studied act- 
ing and never have with anyone; of 
course I have studied my roles but I 
think acting is a gift; one must have 
the instinct for it or one cannot ex- 
press emotion.” 

After his season at Malta he went 
back to Milan and accepted a position 
in a small theater, the Manzoni, at 
half the salary he had been receiving 
in Malta. He did this because Milan 
was the artistic center to which came 
the managers from all over the world 
and he felt that the hearing he could 
est there would be invaluable to him. 
That he was right in his surmise was 
nroved by the fact that two weeks 
after his début at the Manzoni he 
signed contracts for Verona, for Rome 
and for South America, where he sang 
for_five years. 

A contract for La Scala followed, 
and when Mr. Scotti sang there he 
was one of three making débuts. It 
was Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s first season 
as general manager. The third of the 
debuting trio was Toscanini, the con- 
ductor. The following year Mr. Scotti 
went to London and was heard there 
by Mr. Grau, who was managing the 
Metropolitan at that time. 

“And. there came about a funny 
thing,” laughed Mr. Scotti. “I did not 
want to come to the United States. 
Mr. Grau did not want to give me the 
money I asked for and I didn’t want 
to go anyway, but Mancinelli, who 
was conducting for Grau, said to me: 
‘Scotti, you must go; I am sure that 
once yOu go you never come back 
from North America!’ He was a fine 
man, Mancinelli. He insisted so that 
I came and his word proved prophetic 
because I have beén here for 22 sea- 
sons. I have just signed a contract 
for three seasons more and that 
breaks all records at the Metro- 
politan.” ä 

When Mr. Scotti made his first ap- 
pearance at Malta he sang Amonasro 
in “Aida” and when he sang at the 
Metropolitan for the first time he sang 
“Don Giovanni.“ that, of itself, speaks 
of the breadth of his interpretative 
ability. : 2 

J sang here for four years before 
my dear friend, Caruso, came,” Mr. 
Scotti said. All during the interview 
it was difficult to get him to talk at all 
of personal : his thoughts and 
words were constantly upon Caruso. 
He was, in fact, in the midst of writ- 
ing a tribute to Caruso for an ‘talian 
paper in San Francisco when the in- 
terviewer interrupted him. “I had 
made my friends and my succéss here 
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-pipes. 


Continent in several varieties. In 
Great Britain, however, it survives in 
two forms, the Scottish bagpipe, and 
the littlée-knowh Northumbrian or 
small-pipes. 

The prevalence of bagpipes in Eng- 
land, in days long ago, is as remark- 
able nd their scarcity today... But 
then, the practical reason for their 

se has long since disappeared. In 

e sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when villagers assembled every holi- 
day and on Sunday evenings after pray- 
ers to dance upon the green, every par- 
ien of moderate population had its 
piper. 

The following entry in.the parish 
registers of Gateshead, Northumber- 
land, 1633, gives us another reason 
for their use at this time: “To work- 
men, for making the streets even, at 
the King’s coming 188. 4d.; and paid 
to the piper for playing to menders of 
the highways five several days, 38. 
Ad.“ ‘There is also evidence that bag- 
pipes were employed to make work- 
men in the fields work the faster, and 
the numerous references and illustra- 
tions in illuminated manuscripts 
point to the fact at the bagpipe 
Was in use all over England, Derby- 
shire, Lincolnshire. Worcestershire 
and Northumberland being especiallly 
famous for the excellence of their 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. PHILADELPHIA, » Pennsylvania — 
The Philadelphia Orchestra bas just 
made known its plans for the coming 
season, which opens with the first of. 
the series of Academy of Music con- 
certs: on October 7. Leopold Sto- 
kowski returns from France Septem- 
der 20 with a bagful of new tricks and 
a. headful of sensible and scholarly 
intentions, and will immediately start 
rehearsals with 104 men, as compared 
with the 96 of last year. 

He is going to give the fifth 
symphony of Sibelius for the. first 
time jin America. He will present 
Mahler's first symphony for the first 
time in Philadelphia. A patriarchal 
work booked for its Philadelphia 


certante” for violin, viola and orches- 
tra. Other exceptional if not epochal 
performances will introduce to us 
Braunfels’ “Variations on a Theme of 
Berlioz,” John Ireland’s Forgotten 
Rite,” Vaughan Williams’. “London 
Symphony” performed here last: year, 
a symphony by Franco Alfano, Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Nuit sur le Mont Chauve,” 
Stravinsky’s “L’Oiseau de Feu“ suite, 
Schoenberg’s “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
and Bruckner’s seventh symphony 
m E. 

Vincent d' Indy as guest conductor 
is a lion of the winter. He will con- 
duct a week-end pair of concerts here 
and six others on tour. Alfredo 
Casella, noted Italian pianist, com- 
poser and conductor, will make his 
American debut in this city. He will 
appear as soloist and direct the or- 
chestra in works of his own writing. 
Other pianists are Harold Bauer, 
Myra Hess, Josef Hofmann, Edward 
Lane (Stokowski medalist). Violin- 
ists are Paul Kochanski, Dr. Thad- 
deus Rich, Arrigo Serato, Emil Tel- 
manyi, Ferenc Vecsey. Two viola 
2 who most unusually enter the 
ists of soloists are Louis Bailly and 
Romain Verney. The one ‘cellist is 
Michel Penha, who is first ‘cellist’ of 
the orchestra. The singers are Elena 
Gerhardt and Maria Ivogun. The list 
is not yet exhaustive, by any means. 

A feature of the season is the series 
of three concerts for children. At 
these concerts there will be explan- 
atory addresses suited to the childish 
comprehension. For the föurth time, 
the orchestra has been engaged to 
take part in the annual Mendelssohn 
Choir festival in Toronto. That event 
means more than ever this season, 
since it marks the twenty-fifth anni- 
versity of the famous Canadian or- 
ganization. 


ENGLISH. NOTES 
By The Christian Science Monitor special 
music correspondent 

LONDON, England—August finds all 
the Manchester musicians widely dis- 
persed. The Tuesday midday con- 
certs still continue to. minister to 
those who are forced to remain in 
town during the holiday season, and 
they are doubly welcome. The sea- 
side orchestras on the Lancashire and 
Welsh coast are in full swing: The 
factors of unrestricted and cheap 
traveling have had an agreeably 
helpful. effect in filling up holiday 
resorts like Douglas in the Isle of 
Man, which have suffered from the 
years of the war. Blackpool has five 
or -six orchestras on its piers and 
covered places of amusement like the 
Tower and the Winter Gardens. Mr. 
Sam Speelman and Mr. Gaggs main- 
tain their positions as conductors. 
Mr. Arthur Payne is still at Llandud- 
no during the season and gives ex- 
cellent concerts on the pier. St. 
Annes-on-the-Sea and Colwyn Bay 
are only second in popularity to these 
two pleasure cities, and have admir- 
able orchestral concerts for the en 
tertainment of their visitors. : 


The chief musical event in the Séot- 
tish capital is a revival of the old 
comic opera which has proved such 
a draw at the Hammersmith Theater, 
London. “The Beggar’s Opera” in the 
present Edinburgh production is a 


While the earliest representation of 
@ bagpipe ia on Chaldean sculpture, 
the Romans were known as bagpipe 
players, and introduced the instrument 
into those countries which fel] under 
their rule. It is probable, therefore, 
that the Northumbrians learned the 
art of bagpiping from the Romans, 
in the second century, although it is 
certain the Romans never possessed 
any instrument which was capable 
of producing the identical intervals 
and les of the Northumbrian small- 
pipes of today. 

This instrument is entirely different 
From the Scottish, the Irish’ and the 
Union pipes, and with these, makes 
four distinct types of bagpipes still 
extant in the British Isles. The chief 
difference lies in its scale having a 
complete series of sounds, which ac- 
cord with the tones and semitones of 
the modern major diatonic scale; but 
like the Irish and Union pipes its 
bag is filled by the air being pumped 
into it from a bellows and not blown 
in by the mouth as in the Scottish 
bagpipe. Its scale, being so different 
from the other pipes, fits the instru- 
ment for the playing of much greater 
variety of tunes, though the wild skirl 
of Scottish pipe cannot be rendered. 

The small size of the Northumbrian 
pipe makes it essentially a chamber 
instrument, its tones are peculiarly 
sweet, and devoid of that harshness 
associated with its more northern 
brother. The early form of the 
Northumbrian bagpipe was no doubt 
borrowed from Ireland, which country 
had considerable influence in: North- 
umbria from the sixth to the tenth 
century, and here it is necessary to 
recall the writings of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who in the twelfth century 
says that the Northumbrian de- 
lighted in a rude sort of-harmony. 

It is to be remembered that the 
music of this time was sung in unison. 
The very remarkable exception of the 
thirteenth century, “Sumer is a cumen 
in,” is not only one of the finest tunes 
known to Britons but is also the 
earliest recorded in Britain. The ac- 
companiment to the melody of a sus- 
tained tonic and dominant suggest 
perfectly the drones of a bagpipe, and 
it is diffcult to say whether the voices 
thus singing are an imitation of the 
bagpipe, or that the instrument is an 
imitation of the voices. This north 
country tune, however, “sits’’ per- 
fectly on the small-pipes, and illus- 
trates how admirably the instrument 
is adapted toa the rendering of the fine 
old folk tunes. . 

Laws passed during different 
periods of British history for the sup- 
pression of fiddlers, bagpipers, and 
itineraht musicians led almost to the 
extinction of this beautiful little in- 
strument in the reign of George III. 
But about 1780 William Shield, a tal- 
ented musician of Durham, did much 
to revive inte in it. Thomas 
Bewick, the great engraver, writing of 
his love for the instrument and his 
concern for its survival, says in hin 
memoir: “At one time I was afraid 
that these old tunes, and this ancient 
instrument, might neglect of en- 

get out of 


Tewritten for full orchestra by Mr. 
Frederic Austin and brought up to 
date, in the best musical sense, with- 
out_altering the character of the story 
or destroying anything of the quaint- 
ness and nalveté of the music. The 
setting is most effective, and both 
chorus and principals entered into the 
spirit of the play and did fu 

to the beaut 


premiere is Mozart's Symphonie Con- 


replica ot the Hammersmith version, 


Diaghileff repertoire is evidence of a 
laudable desire to seek out new fields 
of .endeavor, though it is, after all, 
merely a diversion and has nothing 
to do with the development of the 


ballet proper. 

It is Chout“ that makes one pause. 
Is there not here a portent, something 
so well thought out and produced as 
to insist upon attention? “Chout” or 
“The Buffoon” strongly affects its be- 
holders. It is possibie to see in it the 
first fruits of a new art, ugly, unpleas- 
ing and futile. On the other hand, 
some people describe it as the prom- 
ise of a future achievement, a new 
development of the age, as yet but 
partly grasped and expressed. A third 
outlook, which is common enough with 
those who have seen the ballet more 
than once, is that it is a tedious, long- 
Grawn-out fantasia resting on but a 
poor joke. é 

“Chout,” it should be said, is unintel- 
ligible without close reading of the 
program synopsis, in itself a full con- 
demnation of any ballet. .The story 
is of a buffoon who fools some mer- 
chants by exhibiting the pretended 
superhuman power of a whip; they 
buy the whip, but have ill success 
when they try to use its powers. There 
follow several more such jokes, out of 
which thé buffoon and his wife get a 
wealthy reward, but the story is too 
tedious to be worth recounting to the 
end. It may be admitted at once that 
the décor is in part fascinating; the 
buffoon sitting on the stove and his 
wife sweeping a floor like a backgam- 
mon board is excellent. The music 
also is adequate, but as the minutes 
increase everything falls away. 

The music is ludicrous as music, 
and that must be admitted at once. 
Prokofieff; who is responsible for it, 
has entirely lost dignity. He has for- 
gotten that though the ballet is the 
combination of several art forms, each 
art form must be adequate in itself: 
but the abstract value of his music to 
“Chout” is nil. It is a pity, for his 
piano concerto led one to hope that 
he could do much better. The cho- 
regraphy does not aim at being any- 
thing else but funny, and only succeeds 
in being this in the course of the sec- 
ond scene, where the merchants find 
out how bad a bargain they have made 
in buying the whip. But choregraphy 
should aim at more than facetious- 
ness. seh 

The whole trouble began last year 
with the production of “Parade” Be- 
fore that the ballet had kept on the 


right side of becoming. mere panto- 


mime, though perhaps “La Boutique 


the atmosphere. Its presence in the 


enough for 


mical intensity there existed in the 
musie was not reiterated in the 
dancing, which consisted in monoto- 
nous movements by members of 
each of four groups in turn, the 
other lying down until their turn 


came. 


The best thing was a very fine back - 
cloth stretching right round, the wings 
deing eliminated, and representing a 
somber sky of smoky gray and yellow 
and the suspicion of a wild blue sea. 
The trouble with the whole thing is 
that it is more interesting than attrac- 
tive; the mathematical self-conscious- 
ness of the discords, the deliberate 
ugliness of orchestration, combined 
with ;movements without little sense 
or charm, result in something which 
only the strictest revolutionary intel- 
lectualism can find delightful. 

It should not be forgotten that Stra- 
vinsky has composed the music for 
two of the greatest ballets, “Petrouch- 
ka” and “The Fire Bird,” music which 
contains exquisite thought: the blend- 
ed sounds of the fair in the former, 
and the eleven-note phrase so often 
repeated at the close of the other, 
gtadually mounting to a crescendo of 
triumph, cannot be forgotten. There 
is nothing so good in the pres- 
ent work, but there is still hope for 
a return from mathematics to 
poetry. ye ay | 

Mr. Marinetti has lately written yet 
another of his entertaining mantres- 
toes, this time on futurist dancing. 
Ir it he says that the dance of tomor- 
row will have no need of music or cr- 
chestra, but will rely upon “organized 
noise” played by a company of “bruit- 
eurs,” Even those who are sympa- 
thetic with all innovators may hope 
that their efforts will soon lead to 
more adequate results from the side 
of wsthetics than these new ballets. 
Many amateurs of the ballet not clever 
“Chout,” “Le Sacre du 
Printemps,” “Parade” will be glad to 
fall back on the relatively Words- 
worthian “Petrouchka,” “Prince Igor“ 
and “Children’s Tales,” or that most 
beautiful of all ballets from the point 
of view of music, Rimsky Korsakoff’s 
“Midnight Sun.” 
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ful masses of color which the various 
groups of Great Officers of the Crown 
artistically present. Not a man’s 

is left to accident. A cent-garde 
supplies an exquisite blue and gold. 
The yellow and the greens are fur- 
nished by the representatives of Law 


Ceremonies fills up with an unobtru- 
sive violet. Yet these rich lights und 
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quick Gallie wit. 


it would be easy to find in each some 
special note of gaiety and charm and 
In Les Deux Bour- 
rines, for exanrple, two groups of 


a curved line of beauty are char- 


acterized with a frank acceptance of 


their unclassic physiognomies that 
would 


} have delighted the heart of 
Daumier. . . ., . 
If organization of line and space, 


soft shadows are accessory to the cen- ability to establish in each of his com- 


tral point of the picture—the little 
man who is listening or seeming to 
li to the General’s address. If our 
Republican eyes can stand such a 
dazzling show, let us look at him. 
“Short and stocky, he moves with 


positions a decorative scheme ade- 
quate to support easily all the de- 
lightful episodes and figures which 
he chooses to introduce, is the most 


important element in Lepére’s artistic 
equipment, the next in significance is 


a queer, sidelong gait, like a crab; the clarity and precision of his utter- 


a man so wooden looking that you 
would expect his voice to come rasp- 
ing out like a watchman's rattle. 
. .- He stands there as still and im- 
passive as if carved in oak for a ship’s 
figurehead. He looks not unlike one 
of those rude inartistic statues. His 
legs are too short—his body too long. 
He never looks well but on a throne 
or on a horse, as kings ought.” 

Hay goes on to tell how General 
Dix, raising his voice and grown a lit- 
tle oratoricél, éloses his speech and 
hands the Emperor his sealed letter 
{of credence. The Emperor gives it to 
the Duc de Bassano, who stands at 
his right. The Emperor’s “face breaks 
up with ungainly movements of the 
moustache and the eyelids. You can 
imagine it a sort of wooden clock pre- 
paring to strike. When he speaks you 
are sure of your theory. His voice is 
wooden; it is not so strong and full 
as a year ago. He speaks rather rap- 
idly and not so distinctly. He slurs 
half his words, as rapid writers do 
half their letters. He makes his set 
speech, which, 
will apppear tomorrow in the Moni- 
teur, and then comes sidling up and 
says (smilingly, he evidently thinks, 
but the machinery of smiles at the 
corners of his mouth is apparently 
out of repair), ‘You expect many of 
your countrymen in Paris this year? 

A great many, doubtless.“ 

„There will be a regiment of your 
milice?’ | 

“*There has been some talk of it, 
etc., etc., but your Majesty will not 
expect them to compare with your 
veterans.’ 

But you have shown that it does 
not take long to make good troops.’” 

After further gracious trivialities, 
Hay and Hoffman were presented to 
the Emperor, who, “clearly wishing to 
be very civil, as it is most rare that 
@ monarch addresses a Secretary of 

‘But you are very 


nsist that older and 
I were responsible 


with the General’s, | picture; 


ance. There is no vapor in his imag- 
ination; he is a poet as well as an 
artist, with a poet’s sensitiveness to 
definition of form. All that he lacks 
is the intensity of emotion that sweeps 
away interest in everything but the 
personal feeling. We suspect that 
the world for him will always be 
“full of a number of things,” and 
that he will not be able to forget 
any of them in the exultation of pro- 
found self-absorption. But he has a 
genius for infusing a rich suggestive- 
ness into all that he observes, and for 
giving his narrative an epic character. 


— Auguste Lepére,” Elizabeth Luther 


Cary. 


Wanted, the Word 
Literatesque 


There should be a word in the 
language of literary art to express 
what the word “picturesque” ex- 
presses for the fine arts. Pictur- 
esque” means fit to be put into a 
we want a word “literat- 


esque”, “fit to be put into a book.” 


An artist goes through a hundred 
different country scenes, rich with 
beauties, charms and merits, but he 
does not paint any of them. He 
leaves them alone; he idles on till he 


finds the. hundred-and-first—a scene 


which many observers would not 
think bf, but which he knows by 


virtue of his art will look well on 
canvas, and this he paints and pre- 
serves. Susceptible observers, though 
not artists, feel this quality too; they 


say of a scene “Haw picturesque!” 


meaning by this a quality distinct 
from that of beauty, or sublimity or 
grandeur—meaning to speak not cnly 
of the scene as it is in itself, but also 
of its fitness for imitation by art; 
meaning not only that it is good, but 
that its goodness is such as ought to 
be transferred to paper; meaning not 
simply that it fascinates, but also that 
its fascination is such that it ought to 
de copied by man 


Literature—the painting of words 


has the same quality, but wants the 
analogous word. The word “literat- 
esque” would mean, if we possessed 
it, that perfect combina 


tion in the 


iby the 


‘see it. 
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“subject matter” of literature, which 
suits the “art” of literature. We 
often meet people, and say of them, 
sometimes meaning well and some- 
times ill, “How well so-and-so would 
do in a book!“ Such people are by no 
means the best people; but they are 
the most effective people—the most 
rememberable people. Frequently, 
when we first know them, we like 
them because they explain to us 80 
much of our experience; we have 

many people “like that,” in 


one. way or another, but. we did not 


ing in consequence. Tits may, I think, 
be taken as a clear insta ot de- 
parture from architectural style 

The Great Tit or Oxeye selects a 


ee ‘hole in a tree, well or bank, in which 


seem to 


the inferior specimens are explained 
perfect embodiment; the ap- 
proximations are definable when we 
know the ideal to which they draw 
near. There are an infinite number 


of classes of human beings, but in 


Courtesy of the Brooks 


Les Deux Bourrines,” from the etching by Auguste Lepére 


each of these classes there is a dis- 
tinct type which, if we could expand 
it in words, would define the class. 
We cannot expand it in formal terms 
any more than a landscape, or a 
species of landscape; but we have an 
art, an art of words, which can draw 
it. Travellers and others often bring 
home, in addition to their long jour- 
nals—which, though so living to them, 
are so dead, so inanimate, so unde- 
scriptive to all else—a pen-and-ink 
sketch, rudely done very likely, but 
which, perhaps, even the more for the 
blots and strokes, gives a distinct no- 
tion, an emphatic image, to all who 
We say at once, now we know 
the sort of thing. The sketch has hit 
the mind. True literature does the 
same. It describes sorts, varieties 
and permutations, by delineating the 
type of each sort, the ideal of each 
variety, the central, the marking trait 
of each permutation.— Literary Stud- 
les,“ Walter Bagehot. 
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Birds’ Nests 

Many people think that all wild birds 
belonging to the same species build 
nests exactly alike in regard to style 
of architecture, size, materials em- 
ployed, workmanship displayed, and 
situation chosen; in fact that they are 
all ruled by an unerring force called 
instinct, and that they could not de- 
part from its cast iron laws even if 
they tried. Nothing could be further 
from the fact. Although it is quite 
true that the little homes of birds be- 
longing to the same species bear a 
strong family resemblance by which 
they may be readily recognized, there 
can be no denying that the skill, in- 
dustry, opportunities, and even expe- 
rience and wisdom of the builder, play 
their part almost as much as they do 
amongst the builders of human dwell- 
ings. For instance, everybody easily 
recognizes a nest built by a Song 
Thrush, because it is deep, basin- 
shaped, made of twigs and grass stems, 
lined with mud or some other sub- 
stance that will dry hard and smooth, 
and is placed in some evergreen bush 
or hedgerow; but a close observer 
will notice that one thrush’s nest is 
bigger and bulkier than another, bet- 
ter built, the materials varied accord- 
ing to the builders’ opportunities of 
getting them handily, and the situa- 
tion for it selected with far greater 
or far less wisdom. Last spring I 
made careful measurements of two 
thrushes’ nests which I found within 
a very Nttle distance of each other. 
The first was situated on a flat, out- 
spreading fir-bough, and was two 
inches deep and four wide across the 
top; the second nest was in a black- 
thorn bush, and measured three inches 
deep and three and a half across the 
top. 

Nearly .all the wild creatures dif- 
fer from each other in individual 
qualities, like human beings, and, 
what is more, behave differently ac- 
cording to circumstances; and in or- 
der that my readers may see the 
force of this, I will give a few strik- 
ing instances of birds departing from 
established nesting rules. 

The Common Wren builds a nest 
which is domed over and has a sort 
of bull’s-eye entrance in front, but 
specimens have been found quite open 
at the top, because they have been 
built under a sheltering ledge or rock, 


‘and the birds evidently judged them 
to be without need of a domed .cover-' 


to hide and have its nest well cov- 


ere and protected; but not long ago 
I was shown one built in the old nest 
of some other bird situated in a thin, 
straggling hedgerow, and the little 
lodger’s eggs and newly-hatched 
chicks were quite open to the sky. 

Thus we have instances of complete 
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departure from rule in respect of 
architecture, materials, and situation. 
I shali have more to say about this 
presently, but let me here turn aside 
to point out that some birds are very 
wise and others very foolish. I have 
known a Song Thrush to have its first 
nest blown down by a gale of wind, 
and immediately set to work and build 
a new one, the foundation materials 
of which were so twisted round the 
branches upon which it rested that 
it was impossible for the wind again 
to dislodge it. On the other hand, a 
bird of this species will try again and 
again to make its nest on some ledge 
of rock to which she has taken a 
fancy, despite the fact that every 
time the structure assumes certain 
proportions it topples over and rolls 
away to destruction. 

Some feathered folk are extremely 
idle, whilst others are just as indus- 
trious. A few years ago a small farm 
boy took it into his head that he would 
build a pair of Jackdaws a nest in a 
hole in the wall of an old barn. He 


did so, and a pair of birds came along, 
adopted it and reared a happy family 
of young ones in it. But of course 
there is another side to this question. 
A pair of these birds, whilst out hunt- 
ing for apartments in which to start 
hausekeeping, went into an old church 
steeple. They liked the elevation and 
peace of the place, but it had its draw- 
backs, as nearly all other dwelling- 
places have. From the stairway on 
which they would have to lay their 
foundation sticks to the hole through 
which they would be obliged to bring 
them was a distance of ten feet. This 
did not deter the brave-hearted, ener- 
getic pair, for they set to work with 
a will, and inside of three weeks built 
a pillar of sticks ten feet in height, 
and when these were finally removed 
they filled the body of an ordinary 
cart. What a lesson in industry! 
“Our Bird Friends,” by Richard Kear- 
ton, F. Z. S. 


Fashions of the Time 
of Montaigne 


I have just been reading, in Mr. 
Hazlitt’s translation, Montaigne’s ac- 
count of his journey into Italy, and 
am struck with nothing more agree- 
ably than the self-respecting fashions 
of the time. His arrival in each place, 
the arrival of a gentleman of France, 
is an event of some consequence. 
Wherever he goes he pays à visit to 
whatever prince or gentleman of note 
resides upon his road, as a duty to 
himself and to civilization. When he 
leaves any house in which he has 
lodged for a few weeks, he causes 
his arms to be painted and hung up 
as a perpetual sign to the house, as 
was the custom of gentlemen.—Emer- 
son. - 


The Lark Sings On 


A late lark twitters from the quiet 
Skies, 

And from the west, 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 

Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, gray city 

An influence luminous and serene, 

A shining peace. 

The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 

Shine and are changed. In the valley 


Shadows rise. The lark sings on. 
William Ernest Henley. 


all right thinking. 


No Corruption 


Written for The Christian Scien ce Monitor 
Na prophetic vision David caught 
a glimpse of the Christ when he 
exclaimed, For thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell; ‘neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion.“ No corruption awalts the 
Christ, Truth, or shall ever overtake 
any element of Truth. 80 it was 
that when Peter wished to convince 
his hearers, on the day of Pentecost 
in Jerusalem, that Christ Jesus was 
indeed. risen, he quoted these words 
of the revered David as conclusive evi- 
dence of the resurrection. | 
Keeping the light of truth in one’s 
thought allays fear, that traitor of the 
human mind, which seeks to corrupt 
Fear is the tor- 
mentor’s best tool. It is the Judas in 
all human experiences; it claims to 
betray, belie, beset, and besmirch 
human progress toward divine heights. 
It would make one believe falsehood 
in. preference to truth; it would veil 
the eyes from the light of God's prom- 
ises, from God's power, direction, and 
protection. Fear is the grand corrup- 
ter. Who would be free of it? Then 
understand the power of the incor- 
ruptible Christ to heal all the ills of 
the flesh, whatever difficulties a man 
may seem to be laboring . under, 
whether trials in business, or prob- 
lems of fleshly inheritance or human 
weakness. Paul rose to great heights 
of spiritual discernment concerning 
the incorruptible truth in writing to 
the Corinthians, as we read in the fif- 
teenth chapter of his first epistle: “So 
when this coftruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory. O death, where is thy sting? 


O grave, where is thy victory? The 


sting of death is sin; and the strength 
of sin is the law.” Commenting upon 
Paul’s words, Mary Baker Eddy, Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, writes in Science and Health 
(p. 496), The sting of death is sin; 
and the ‘strength of sin is the law,’— 
the law of mortal belief, at war with 
the facts of immortal Life, even with 
the spiritual law which vays to the 
grave, ‘Where is thy victory?“ 
Christian Science unfolds the un- 
derstanding of the facts of immortal 
Life and makes available to human 


consciousness the spiritual law of that 


Life; therefore Christian Science is 
the messenger which brings to the 
flesh the good news of escape from 
corruption into the realm of the in- 
corruptible. The belief that life is 
material, and not spiritual, is the 
basic sin which stings. human beings 
to death. It is the serpent tempter. 
This false belief clothes itself with 
the mantle of law and deceives man- 
kind into accepting it at its own val- 
uation. Hence its supposititious 
strength. But the escape is very sim- 
ple. When the evildoer ceases doing 
evil, he is no longer an evildoer. 
When an individual ceases to accept 
the false belief that life is material, 
he is no longer under the false law of 
mortality and has won a great victory. 
This is the way to understand how 
the corruptible shall put on incorrup- 
tion. A man’s good thinking is like 
the sowing of good seed; he can 
always expect a harvest, and God, 
divine Mind, giveth the increase. 
There is no corruption to be found 
in divine Principle, God, nor in the 
unchangeable idea of everlasting good. 
This idea is potent with healing 
power. 

Now is the time to stop looking 
upon the false side of life. Why not 
give God, infinite Principle, a trial, 
human agencies having so signally 
failed the trust reposed in them by 
men? Crimes are committed, know- 
ingly and ignorantly, all through not 
knowing how good God is. Tempta- 
tion can be resisted through the love 
of good. There is no end to the un- 
foldment of God’s great compassion. 
Time waiteth for no man, but God 
holdeth time, so that anyone trusting 
Mind can well afford to watt on God's 
time, the unfolding: eternity, for the 
comforting truth is that man is always 
living in eternity. The human mind 
seems weli grounded in the habit of 


„looking on the material side of life; 


countless ages have been watching 
materiality, losing time and darken- 
ing thought. If the power of corrup- 
tion could prevail over that of incor- 
ruption, this habit of listening to 
error, delighting in that which is 
untrue, and enjoying strife, would take 
away the hope of those seeking good 
and prevent those with a spiritual 
vision from being heard. 

All who have experienced spir- 
itual healing know the joys of divine 
Science; this Science has shown them 
that gladness and joyousness are the 
ways of Mind. It is a sin to sorrow, 
to mourn and be discontented, when 
God, the great Comforter, is right at 
hand. He is the way of incorruption, 


and those who follow Him have the. 


joys of Spirit. As for the faults of 
others, well may we leave them to 
work out their own experiences, 
either through divine understanding 


or through physical suffering. Have 


we not perhaps as many faults to sur- 
mount? They may not bear the same 
names as those of others about us, but 
they may be as unpleasant. Personal 
animosities carry the weight of cor- 
ruption, but by seeing only good and 
refusing the evil work of wrong think- 
ing, men can help men put on the 
garment of the incorruptible. 

When spiritual wisdom 


for any “Corrupt Practices Act” to 
regulate politics; nor will controver- 
sies arise over corruption of business 
methods. Since everything is in ori- 
gin mental and not material, right 


0 with muscles 


replaces 
worldly wisdom, there will be no need 


: Sole publishers of all authorized 
| Christian Science literatees A 


thinking is capable of correcting what- 


ever has been spoiled, tainted, or viti- 


ated by false thinking. There is no 
real law of decay, pollution, defile- 
ment, or contamination to destroy the 
purity, integrity, or fidelity of anyone. 
The law of incorruptibility safe- 
guards the honor and honesty of him 
who appeals to the high tribunal — 
of Mind. There {s’no depravity, or de- 
basement, no pervérsion, impairment, © 
or adulteration in the divine scheme 
of being. God’s universe is incorrupt- 
ible and this is made evident through 
the incorruptible Christ. Truth, which 
Jesus taught and practiced, of whom 
Faul in an inspired moment wrote, 
“our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath 
abolished death.” If, then, death was 
abolished so many centuries ago, 
wherefore should the belief in the ue- 
cessity of corruption continue? 


In the Old Colony 
Days 


In the Old Colony days, in Plymouth 
the land of the Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his simple and 
primitive dwelling, 

Clad in doublet and hose, and boots o 
Cordovan leather, ? 

Strode, with a martial air, Miles 
Standish, the Puritan Captain. 

Buried in thought he seemed, with his 
hands behind him, and pausing 

Ever and anon to behold his glittering 
weapons. of warfare, 

Hanging in shining array along the 
walls of: the chamber,— 

Cutlass and ‘corselet of steel, and his 
trusty sword of Damascus, 

Curved at the point and inscribed with 
its mystical Arabic sentence, 

While underneath, in a corner, were 
fowling-piece, musket, and match- 
lock. 

Short of stature he was, but strongly 
built and athletic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, 

and sinews of 
ONS 3... 

Near him was seated John Alden, his 
friend and household companion, 

Writing with diligent speed at a table 
of pine by the window; 

Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate 
Saxon complexion, 

Having the dew of his youth, and the 
beauty thereof, as the captives 
Whom Saint Gregory saw, and ex- 

claimed, “Not Angles, but Angels.” 
Youngest of all was he ofthe men who 
came in the Mayflower. 
—Longtellow. 


The Dawn 


The dawn comes cold: the haystack 


smokes, 

The green twigs crackle in the fire, 
The dew is dripping from the oaks, 
And sleepy men bear milking-yokes 

Slowly toward the cattle-byre. 

—John Masefield. 
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ee the full grain in the ear” 


_ ~ 


y adopted 1 n against open discus- 
a decision Brenan any decision at the 
i have been premature. The question which 


— is one of vast importance. It comes 
man and woman of all the nations that are 


d of imme reducing the burden of war pre- 
less, because the proper answer to the question may 
une tl e success or failure of the conference itself. 
zs ro ms who, like the members of the Senate, are 
d for that momentous of November 11, 

is tainly consider the matter in all its bearings 
‘issuing any dictum upon it. They should weigh 
1 the policy of publicity, and 
solemnly the respective possibilities of each as a 
— the end which the conference has in 


3 of course, e ben the 

e of the great conferences of states through all 
has been a tradition of secrecy as the only 

the plenipotentiaries of the nations have 

b to arrive at practicable conclusions and 
} Vet, much of the same sort Of reliance has 
iret been placed upon war as a factor in 
the nations to make progress together. And 
ing decried as unnecessary. It is being said 

e nations can get along without entering into 


| conflict with one another, and that judicial 


hods, if wisely invoked, can supersede war. In 
words, the world is daring to hope that war is out 
* there is equal justification for the hope 

. Be y of negotiations is, likewise, ready to be rele- 
to the past. When Woodrow Wilson went to Paris 
ke part in the Versailles conference, there was wide 
sio of his declaration in favor of open covenants 
+ Spt ed at. Beyond all question, that well-turned 
se described what great masses of people in many 
ries he to see put in practice by the conference. 

it even say that the great acclaim of thé people 

r. U Wilson, on the occasion of his public appearances 
g the Atlantic, was to some extent indicative 

ä ion that his dietum of publicity was 

e re The world now knows how far he 
pen able to secure such a realization. What 

w is whether the realization of it might not 

me ore : + if he had steadfastly insisted 

n first to last in the Versailles proceed- 

y he allowed himself to be at some time 

75 insistence; certainly the methods of 

g some of the agreements arrived at in that con- 
ee ari mae! clothed in secrecy. There is Shantung, 
Whether, indeed, the agreement to give 

La dominancy in China as that decision im- 

dl ever have been perfected if people of all na- 

ad had the means of following the proceedings, 

‘step, is indeed a question. 

) conference on armaments may not ex- 
— Versailles. Vet the procedure to be 
hg it may well be determined in the light of the 
gained from that earlier gathering. If the 

re then i is believed to have had untoward effects, 
proced now should be prescribed, so far as pos- 
a a way to dispense with such effects. Criticisms 
rlier conference have made much out of the 

i extent to which the discussions were kept 

ad | e range of public observation, even through the 
um of the press. Surely such a separation will not 
: “for | in November. By the very discussion of 
allles and its outcome, the public has been educated 
— iation of such conferences, and into a 
than it formerly possessed of follow- 
eue and weighing accurately the value 
which they bring forth. Some recognition 
power of appreciation on the part of the 
e is 8 in the Senate's discussion, referred to 
a this article. Senators from both sides of the 
argued earnestly for the fullest publicity for 


ewe of the coming conference, as absolutely 


ial to a ‘sane and sound conclusion of its work. 

d that the world is weary of secret diplomacy, 

t it has come to; recognize the soundness of a 

— for all international negotiations. 

— moment it happened that one of the 

esses 1555 the general discussion of world affairs that 

ree 0 xing on at Williams College turned on the need 

divestir auch negotiations of their secrecy. It was 

he Russian, Baron Korff, who was speaking, and in his 

1clusio he urged the 3 need of introducing as 

ch publicity as possible, especially into those interna- 

) dy which create legal obligations between 

ee view ‘at these expressions, it is interesting. to 

e tl t the failure of the Senate to pass its resolution 

: ro open * was due not so much to 

ed opposition to the proposal as to the belief 

5S Senate should leave all suggestions as to the 

1 of conducting the conference to the conferees 

Even Senator Lodge, who opposed the reso- 

ns on those grounds, declared that secrct .treaties 

Impossible 1 . of the United 

~ — 1 conviction in tiations 

R vader discussion, “the thing to dois bring 

principles to the attention of the public.” 

y that is the Teas that should be expected of 
who are to meet at Washington on No- 

5. They are to discuss a world practice which 

moyen to be the cause of the heaviest burdens and 

| — | misery that the people of the world have 

d uy | It would be strange, indeed, 


of such a practice were to go on be 


to another. 
brought to the attention of the p 
but the conclusions in regard to them, as well, should 


ment, based upon 


1 see this conference determine some practical 


personal interest. 


to exert an influence upon the procedure to 
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it were to be carried to completion without keeping the 
public informed of the progress made, from one stage 
The fundamental octet es” should be 
lic, oobi a doubt; 


become a matter of public knowledge before any agree- 
them, can be made binding. 

One great difficulty in the adoption of a policy of 
openness for the coming deliberations will perhaps be 
obviated if those who participate can keep in mind their 


‘Own position, as representatives rather than as principals, 


in all that goes on. The interest that really brings them 


together will not be = ate or personal; it will be that 
f 


of representing masses Of individuals whose peace and 
well-being are to be vitally affected by whatever agree- 
ment shall be arrived at. In the light ‘of such an appre- 


» Clation, any demand for secrecy is likely to seem less 


insistent, since secrecy is ever the cloak of narrow or 
Whatever is clearly upholding the 
general welfare demands no such cloak. It can safely 
be cried from the housetops, because, in its very nature, 
it can injure no one, since being of advantage to all. A 
noble purpose has actuated this conference. That pur- 
pose should not work under cover. It may safely be 
kept operative in full view of everybody, from first to 
last, throughout the proceedings. Nothing can menace 
its success so much as a hint at concealment. And the 
United States, which has taken the lead in bringing the 
conference together, should take the lead in providing 
full publicity for all of its activities. 


Mr. Balfour’s Faith in the League of 


Nations 

Discussinc the question of the attitude of the United 
States toward the League of Nations, something over a 
year ago, Mr. Herbert S. Houston, of the League to 
Enforce Peace, declared very justly that the most effective 
thing for the friends of the League of Nations in Europe 
to do, to strengthen the hands of its friends in America, 
was to make the present league operative and effective in 
every possible way. “If the League is to go forward on 
one leg and a crutch,” Mr. Houston declared, it is better 
to have it go forward and make all the progress it can, 
rather than wait for America to come in.” In his speech 
at the recent imperial conference in London, Mr. Balfour 
showed clearly that this is exactly what the League of 
Nations is doing. He frankly admitted that the League, 
as at present constituted, is indeed going forward “on one 
leg and a crutch,” but he also made it clear that it is 
going forward and accomplishing much. Mr. Balfour, 
who is certainly amongst the League’s most able ex- 
ponents and advocates, does not blind himself to its de- 
fects. One by one, in the first part of his speech, he 
passed these defects in review, and concluded with the 
remark that the most serious handicap placed upon the 
League at present is the absence from it of three of 
the greatest nations in the world, Russia, Germany, and 
the United States. 

This survey of difficulties and shortcomings, however, 
far from leading Mr. Balfour into anything like a pessi-, 
mistic view, seemed to inspire him to restate his own faith 
in the League as a necessity of the times. The fact is, 
of course, that Mr. Balfour is far too able a statesman, 
in the fullest sense of the word, not to recognize that the 
condemnation of a policy without any attempt to provide 
an alternative is in itself a confession of failure. The 
only alternative to the League of Nations, when the ques- 
tion is reviewed dispassionately, is seen to be a condition 
of things from which every one turns away instinctively. 
“Few calamities,’ Mr. Balfour declared, “would be 
greater than the abandonment of this experiment.“ 

The achievements of the League, moreover, so far, 
clearly do not, in Mr. Balfour’s opinion, justify a pessi- 
mistic attitude. Since its inauguration some eighteen 
months ago, the League has had to create its own ma- 
chinery, organize its own methods, and_ devise means for 
pursuing what is, without doubt, “a new adventure in 
the history of mankind.” During that time Mr. Balfour 
insisted the League of Nations has shown that it could 
do many things which diplomacy, however good, couid 
scarcely attempt. It has already dealt successfully with 
such questions as the traffic in opium and the illegitimate 
traffic in arms; it has grappled with the great question of 
the formation of an international court of justice; it has 
settled such grave issues as the Aland Island question; 
and it has secured the assent of contending parties to 
abide by the League’s arbitration in the Vilna issue. 
Finally, Mr. Balfour pointed out that the policy of Great 
Britain has long been to preserve peace and to prevent 
the domination of one power over its weaker neighbors. 
But, he added, if the League of Nations were to reach its 
full stature, supported by the great moral forces of the 
world, these objects, namely, peace arid national indepen- 
dence, would be secured without resort to arms. Mr. 
Balfour’s faith in the League of Nations is, therefore, 
seen to be unclouded, and this faith may well be the 
more inspiring to others by reason of the fact that it 
represents the considered judgment of a statesman whose 
experience in the field of international affairs must surely 
be almost unrivaled. 


The Condominium Question 


Lo before the League of Nations or the mandate 
system crossed the world’s stage an interesting interna- 


tional experiment was being tried in the New Hebrides © 


Islands, a tropical group lying north of New Caledonia 


and about 1250 miles from Brisbane, Queensland. The 


joint system whereby France and Britain together hold 
these islands is officially known as the condominium. 
As the joint control plan has certainly not succeeded, 


and the future of the islands must be speedily determined 


by the three nations concerned, Britain, France, and Aus- 
tralia, it may be worth recalling that the condominium 
was signed about fifteen years ago, in London, and was 
not then to the liking of Australia. It provided that the 
islands should form a region of joint influence, British 


and French subjects having equal rights. A British and 
_a French high commissioner were appointed, also resident 


commissioners, and a joint naval commission was in- 


trusted with the keeping of order. A joint court was estab- 


lished, 0 of two judges, appointed by Great Brit- 
ain and France respectively, and a president of the court, 
not a British or a French subject, appointed by the King 
of Spain. This joint court deals with all questions arising 
between natives and non-natives and with other: ‘questions 
intrusted to it under the convention. There is also a 
British National Court which tries civil and criminal 
cases in connection with British subjects, arising apart 


from the convention, and there is also a similar French 


court. Moreover, the British and French resident com- 
missioners have power to enforce or remit the payment of 
fines or other punishments inflicted by the courts. 

Three courts, a joint naval condominium, resident 
commissioners, district magistrates, and British and 
French native police, with a host of officials, represent a 
ponderous machine excellent in theory but very indifferent 
in practice. In recent years the bitter criticism of conditions 
under the condominium has forced itself on the nations 


concerned, and there is little doubt that France and Britain. 


alike would welcome a way out. Mr. W. M. Hughes, the 
Australian Prime Minister, went to the imperial con fer- 
ence determined to state the position emphatically, and 
Mr. W. F. Massey, the New Zealand Prime Minister, 
declared in London that the condominium was absolutely 
unworkable, and that the position was becoming worse. 

The alternatives to the joint system include the 
transfer of the islands to Britain in exchange for other 
territory or for compensation; the handing over of the 
islands to France, a proposal which would not be toler- 
ated by Australia and New Zealand; and the administra- 
tion of the New Hebrides ugder mandate. It is inter- 
esting to note that Australian public opinion does not 
emphasize the necessity for handing over control under 
mandate to Australia. That young nation is finding its 
huge continent with the immense Northern Territory, the 
New Guinea mandate and the Papuan territory, all that it 
can grasp with any degree of comfort. If the New 
Hebrides are acquired by Britain, a federation of British 
Pacific islands may be formed, with Suva, Fiji, as the 
center. : 

One thing is certain. There will be no return to the 
unhappy conditions which preceded the Franco-British 
understanding. The condominium was a compromise 
between two nations, each.of whom had excellent grounds 
for claiming the group. While the condominium marked 
the happier understanding which was then characterizing 
Franco-British relations, the result of its working has 
been, on the whole, to intensify racial feeling in the 
islands. The richness of the soil and the comparative 
nearness to the Commonwealth and New Zealand partly 
account for the desire of each nation to maintain itself in 
the group. Coconut palms, cotton, maize, arrowroot, 
bananas, oranges, and a variety of South Sea products 
grow freely, and it is declared that last year France im- 
ported £800,000 worth of tropical: products from the 
islands. / 

The copra plantations are the principal source of 
wealth. Some of these have 50,000 trees, yielding large 
quantities of copra, the dried kernel of the coconut, each 
year. Cotton is coming into favor, and plantations have 
taken the place of virgin bush. Britain favors the €otton- 
growing industry as being in line with her desire for the 
cultivation of cotton. within the British Commonwealth. 


— — — — — 


A Visiting French Composer 


VINCENT D’INpy, the French composer, who is to 
visit the United States next December, to conduct two 
concerts of the New York Symphony Orchestra, counts 
as a permanent figure in music. -There seems little pos- 
sibility of anybody's gainsaying that. 
of the greater, French artists of the late decades of the 
nineteenth century and the early decades of the twenti- 
eth, or one of the lesser; he may rank higher than Berlioz 
or he may rank lower, to compare him with a fellow 
countryman of the old school; he may appeal to the popu- 
lar ear more strongly than Debussy or less so, to compare 
him with a man who was his contemporary. But beyond 
question he is to be reckoned among men who have or- 
ganized instrumental sound to the finest ends of expres- 
sion; he is entitled to a place in the company of Haydn, 
Schumann, Liszt, Brahms, and others who have helped 
to raise the symphony and its derived forms to the high 
regard of the world. 

In other words, the guest to whom Walter Damrosch 
will surrender his baton for two days the coming winter 
is more than a Parisian conductor. He is one of the 
musical thinkers of Europe. Though living on the west- 
ern side of the continent, he has excelled in a department 
of composition which people in the middle countries have 
tended to dominate. He is one of those who have given 
the sonorities of the orchestra new development. A man 
of Gallic feeling, he has mastered the speech of violin, 
wood-wind, and brass tone like a German. And his 
triumph, far from being theoretical merely, shows in the 
concert repertory. People who attend the performances 
of orchestral societies may not find his, Wallenstein“ 
pieces represented on their programs so often as Mozart's 

Jupiter“ symphony, nor his Istar“ variations so often 
as Beethoven’s “Leonora” overture No. 3, nor, again, his 
second symphony in B flat so often as Strauss’s “A 
Hero’s Life” tone poem; but they are pretty sure within 
any given period of five years to hear all three of his 
principal works, and perhaps some of his secondary 
things, like the Symphony on a Mountain Air“ for 
piano and orchestra, and the symphonic sketches, A 
Summer Day on a Mountain,“ besides. 

D'Indy would hardly be a French artist unless he 
were the champion of some cause. Of all the French 
composers who won fame in the period between the 
Franco-Prussian War and the great war, he became tlie 
most distinguished, perhaps, for defending tradition, par- 
ticularly for endeavoring to save the musical inheritances 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance from neglect. 
As head of the Schola Cantorum in Paris, he began in 
the year 1900 a campaign in behalf of Gothic ideals, as- 
sembling such French youths as sympathized with him 
and giving them musical instruction, based on the doc- 


trine of the excellence of the old church modes and 


Palestrina. Since then. he has maintained his quaint 


discipline, in rivalry with the Paris Conservatory. and 


has suffered himself to be the center of many an argu- 


He may be one 


mentative tempest. But whatever difference his notions 
about the past may have made with him as pedagogue, 
they have affected him little as composer. He has never 
really attempted to revive ancient styles, except in a 
casual way. He has simply gone on from where the 
great Germans of the mid-nineteenth century left off ; 


and the field of orchestral composition is the one in 


which he seems to have best succeeded. In the field of 


opera he has made two desperate and little-applauded aé- 


tempts to prove himself a better German than the Ger- 
mans themselves. Far better had it been for him, no 
doubt, if, at the time of his first entertaining an ambition 
for music-drama, he had stuck to his own nationality, 
and had tried to improve on the methods of Meyerbeer 
and Gounod, instead of throwing those methods to the 
winds and seeking to escape notice as an appropriator of 
the methods of Wagner. Better had it been for his hero, 
Fervaal, to remain loval to the companionship of “Jean 
of Leyden” and of Faust, than to seek public favor 
on the grudged recommendation of “Siegfried” and 
Parsifal.“ 

The focus of much small controversy, d’Indy has 
been in the light constantly in Paris for twenty years. 
But scarcely any of the critics who have taken part. in 
discussions of which he was the occasion have got at the 
value of the man as a composer, or have considered that 
to be their duty. Even Romain Rolland has glanced off 
the question, without penetrating it. He is so superficial 
as to remark that the distinguishing trait of d'Indy is 
clearness. He ought to have said that about Debussy , 
instead of about d’Indy. For d’Indy is the obscurest of 
French composers ; which is probably why he is one of 
the pet admirations in the United States ofthe academic 
musical clique. His scofes offer material for harmonic 
and contrapuntal parsing; and so serve well as texts for 
university study. He is, moreover, the austerest of all 
modern composers, except, of course, the downright dull 
ones. 

Who thinks any longer that Debussy’s “Afternoon of 
a Faun“ is music enveloped in impenetrable mist? Who, 
on the other hand, makes bold to say that he can analyze 
the form of d’Indy’s second symphony in B flat with 
ease, as he listens to an interpretation of it? A good 
thing for the writer of that symphony it should be to 
get away for a time from his Parisian surroundings and 
present himself, as he did sixteen years ago, before audi- 
ences in America, conducting his own works. In New 
Vork he will be judged independently of pedagogical 
considerations, and he will be rated according to the 
strength he actually shows in comparison with the masters 
of other periods than the present. 


Editorial Notes 


Mr. EviHvu Root put in a strong plea for democracy 
when, at the convention of the American Bar Association, 
he said that aiding the rule of democracy was the highest 
— service which the legal fraternity could perform, 

ut perhaps his most notable utterance was when he 
declared that America must have a system of education 
requiring the background of laws which explains the true 
method and scope “of law. This practical application of 
law in education is surely a great need of the times. Why 
should not the study of the fundamental laws of the 
country be made a required part of the curriculum of 
every school? Not merely the man who is elected to 
Congress should understand the laws which he will be 
called upon to help in framing, but also the voter who 
sends him there. n 


“LIKE master, like man!“ is the adage which comes 
most to mind when recalling the doings of the remarkable 
“Little Congress“ of Washington, which has successfully 
completed its first year of existence. Years ago there 
was a noticeable movement all through the English- 
speaking world for the promotion of amateur debating 
societies in which leading members adopted Cabinet“ 
rank and debated in true parliamentary fashion. From 
a quarter least expected, Washington saw the establish- 
ment, in 1920, of the “Little Congress. It was com- 
posed of congressional clerks and secretaries to congress- 
men and senators, who are, of course, the wheels of the 
great national body. Versed in the detail of office duties, 
they were unknown save for the views and sentiments 
occasionally expressed in Congress hy their employers. 
Why, then, should they not debate, and learn the rudi- 
ments of parliamentary law and political maneuvering? 
So the “Little Congress” sprang into being. There is 
surely humor in the fact that the legislative action of the 
“Little Congress” generally anticipated by days or weeks 
the final disposition of similar legislation in the Senate 


and House! 


THE River Thames has come into its own during this 
summer, and once more has become a waterway where 
craft of all sorts carry happy people on distraction bent. 
An enterprising boat-builder has added another charm 
by launching a fleet of gondolas, the very first ever built 
on the Thames. Yet gondolas are nat altogether un- 
known. Ten years or so ago there were at least two, 
with Italian gondoliers, well known to all river lovers. 
One of them threading its way along the twisting waters 
of the Wey, a tributary of the Thames, was never without 
a gracious figure which a famous Sargent portrait has 
made world-known. The white-clad gondolier with his 
red sash, guiding by a movement of his wrist the long 
vessel amid the lush green of the river bank, made a 
picture never to be forgotten. 


Mr. Durarour’s aeroplane landed on Mt. Blanc 
while Dr. Abbott’s solar cooker was cooking meals for his 
party on Mt. Wilson in California. As a result of Mr. 
Dura four's daring feat the question is already being dis- 
cussed whether, and if so, how soon, a regular aeroplane 
service can carry passengers to the Swiss ‘summits to see 
the sunrise and the sunset. At these hours the solar 
cooker could hardly display its possibilities, but the Alpine 
Aviation Company, which is vet to be, might add a mid- 
day journey to its time-table and so allow travelers who 
had enjoyed the poetry of the sunrise to appreciate what 
might be called a more prosaic use of the sun’s rays, if 
indeed the romance of discovery is not sufficient to dispel 
the sense of the commonplace in the result. 


